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T this writing the outcome of the 
~ negotiations between Tokio and 
St. Petersburg is as doubtful and 
unforseeable as it was a month 
ago. War is still ‘‘trembling in 
the balance,’’ as the correspondents say. 
The pourparlers have continued, and no 
ultimatum has been issued by either dispu- 
tant. The Japanese and their allies, the 
British, have been consistently pessimistic, 
while Russia, France and Germany have 
taken hopeful and reassuring views of the 
situation. The responsibility, at this stage, 
is supposed to rest with the tzar and his 
advisers. If they are prepared to yield to 
Japan, peace will be preserved in the Far 
East. If they persist in their original atti- 
. tude, Japan will have to draw the sword. 
Of course, the negotiations have been con- 
ducted in absolute secrecy, and the precise 
differences between the two powers are still 
a subject of mere conjecture. According 
to all accounts, Russia has been receding, 
yielding to Japan and meeting her more 
than half way, while the Asiatic nation, on 
the other hand, has increased her demands 

and displayed an aggressive spirit. 
Originally, it was represented in semi- 
official organs and ‘‘inspired’’ interviews, 
Russia not only declined to discuss the 
Manchurian question with Japan (on the 
ground that it concerned no one except 
China and herself), but pretended not to 
recognize Japan’s special interests in Korea. 
F Indeed, she demanded one or two ports in 
the peninsular kingdom, to protect her 
water communication with Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur. Japan could not possibly per- 
mit the acquisition of such ‘‘points of sup- 
port’? by Russia in her special sphere, 
as we explained last month. Persist- 
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ence on that feature would have-made war 
inevitable. 

Subsequently Russia proposed the neu- 
tralization of the northern part of Korea— 
or, at least, the creation of a neutral zone. 
This implied recognition of Japanese 
ascendancy in the rest of .the Hermit King- 
dom. The demand for a port or two was, 
it appears, withdrawn or tacitly dropped at 
that time. Japan stood firm, and rejected 
the ‘‘zone’’ proposal. It is presumed that 
Russia has abandoned that point, too, and 
that the apple of discord is really Manchu- 
ria. Japan, ready to acknowledge Russia’s 
special interests in that province, seeks an 
unequivocal recognition, by solemn treaty, 
of China’s sovereignty over it and a binding 
promise of its retrocession to the rightful 
owner. It is not believed that Russia, 
reluctant as the tzar is to go to war, can 
satisfy Japan in this direction. And the 
better opinion in Europe, if not also in 
America, is that Japan has no warrant 
for her extreme demands with regard to 
Manchuria. 

No other power has committed itself to 
the principle of Chinese territorial and 
administrative integrity. The open door is 
the only principle to which England and the 
United States are irrevocably committed, 
though it is absurd to suppose that either of 
these countries would proceed to physical 
force in order to defend that principle. 
Russia has repeatedly declared her intention 
and desire to keep the door open in Man- 
churia during her occupation. She has 
been too Machiavellian in her diplomacy, 
however, to inspire trust and confidence, 
and the general feeling is that, should she 
remain permanently in Manchuria, the door 
would be closed in the near future under 
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some pretext or other. This accounts for 
the sympathy of the world, so plainly on 
the side of Japan in the present crisis; still, 
war over the Manchurian question as now 
presented would not 
be deemed justifia- 
ble. 

A new feature of 
the situation is the 
ratification and sign- 
ing of new treaties 
of trade and com- 
merce with China. 
The United States 
and Japan have, in 
these treaties, se- 
cured new conces- 
sions for the whole 
world in China and 
Manchuria, includ- 











KOGORO TAKAHIRA 
Japanese Minister to the 
nee ete. three new localities 
to foreign commerce. 
Russia was expected to object to the stipu- 
lations in relation to Manchuria, but she 
cheerfully acquiesced and renewed her 
assurances as to her entire willingness to 
respect all treaty rights obtained from China. 
Two other important developments may 
be noted: Japan has asked China to pre- 
serve strict neutrality in the event of war, 
and this means that the conflict, if it comes, 
will be localized and isolated. With China 
a passive spectator, neither Japan’s ally, 
England, nor Russia’s, France, will be 
called upon to interfere. Japan, moreover, 
does not count upon any assistance or 
active support. She expects to fight Russia 
single-handed and alone. Korea, too, is to 
be forced to remain neutral. These facts 
have greatly relieved Europe, though the 
efforts of England and France to bring 
about a diplomatic settlement have been 
earnest and energetic. 


ae 
Political Confusion in England 


The British parliament has reassembled, 
and a legislative program of no slight 
importance has been laid before it. But no 




















ing the opening of 


one knows, at this writing, how long tne 
Balfour ministry can be kept together and 
in power, and when the generally expected 
‘‘appeal to the country”’ on the overshadow- 
ing issue, fiscal reform, will come. The 
cabinet is trying to deal with army reorgan- 
ization, alien immigration, education, Irish 
land tenure (the new land-purchase law 
having proved defective and needing amend- 
ment), education and so on, but the country 
and all the active and ambitious politicians 
feel little interest in these matters and realize 
that the great question of free trade versus 
protection plus colonial preference must be 
settled at the first opportunity if the political 
and business conditions are to be rendered 
even tolerably stable. 

There is little doubt that the fiscal ques- 
tion will receive much attention at the 
session of parliament. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has vigorously continued his propa- 
ganda, over the head of the government as 
it were, does not wish to postpone the 
decisive test, and the Liberals are equally 
determined to hasten the settlement at the 
ballot box. The question at this moment 
is, Can the Balfour government survive the 
attacks that are to be made upon it? How 
many of those elected as Unionists will 











A WONDERFUL VENTRILOQUIST 
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follow the premier and sink their personal 
views as to the tariff problem? It is to be 
borne in mind that the Liberal Unionist 
party, which was composed of anti-home 
rule and secessionist Liberals, is practically 
dead. The Duke of Devonshire, its presi- 
dent and leader, has decreed its dissolution, 
on the ground that the division among its 
members on the fiscal issue is as serious and 
radical- as that which led to its formation, 
and that consequently its mission and use- 
fulness are ended. The Tory party, too, 
is declared to be moribund, as a number of 
powerful and influential Tories repudiate 
the protection platform on which the ‘‘organ- 
ization’’ (we should call it the machine) 
\ stands. ‘There are now the following dis- 
tinct groups in the British parliament: 
Tories professing protectionist principles. 
Free-trade Tories who are opposed alike 
to Chamberlainism and the Balfour pro- 
gram of retaliatory tariffs, with food taxes 
and preferences to the colonies in the back- 








ground. 
: Tories and Unionists who follow Balfour, 
while opposing Chamberlainism. 

Free-trade Liberals of imperialistic pro- 
clivities. 4 

Home Rule Liberals of anti-imperialist 
views. 

Irish Nationalists. 

Labor representatives. 

It is believed that in a division on the 
direct question of protection the Balfour 
f ministry would find itself in a minority and 
thus be driven from power. The Liberal 
Unionist and Tory free-traders would, it is 
thought, vote with the opposition. It is 
suggested, however, that the Irish Nation- 
alists would in that case be placed in con- 
trol of the situation. By voting with the 

supporters of Balfour and with the followers 
, of Chamberlain they would be able to save 

the cabinet and prevent an early dissolution. 
The Irish lean toward protection, but they 
are likely to demand a substantial ‘‘consid- 
eration’’ for their solid vote. What will 
they ask, and how much is the ministry 
prepared to concede to them? Amend- 
ment of the land act will not be deemed 
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sufficient, and among the things mentioned 
is a Catholic university at Dublin, or even 
a restricted form of local autonomy. ‘There 
are those who think that even home rule 
may eventually be 
obtained from the 
Tories. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, however, is 
still uncompromising 
in his hostility to 
home rule, and he, 
at all events, would 
not countenance any 
bargain with the 
Irish involving that 
supreme concession. 

Thus the situation 
is full of uncertainty 
and big with possi- 
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as indicated by the 
by-elections, is 
toward Liberal ascendancy. There is no 
evidence that labor and the agricultural 
population favor a return to protection. 


= 
Electionsin Australian Commonwealth 


The second general election was held in 
the commonwealth of Australia some weeks 
ago. ‘There were three parties in the field— 
the Conservatives (who are also protec- 
tionists), the Liberals, who are in favor of 
low revenue duties, and the Labor men. 
The issues were purely local, though the first- 
named party has in its ranks many sympa- 
thizers with Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential 
tariff scheme. The most prominent issue, 
it appears, was the attitude of the federation 
toward labor. There has been much dis- 
satisfaction among employers and the 
middle classes with the industrial situation, 
and after the serious railway strike in Vic- 
toria, which caused the government of that 
state to introduce a drastic anti-strike bill, 
but which was subsequently withdrawn, 
organizations of manufacturers and mer- 
chants were formed throughout the federa- 
tion for the purposc of opposing the demands 
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of labor. The defeat of most of the Labor 
candidates was freely and confidently pre- 
dieted in the correspondence from Australia, 

When the returns were made public the 
commonwealth was 
treated to a great 
surprise. The Labor 
party had won seats 
in every colony, and 
had proved espec- 
ially strong in Vic- 
toria. It increased 
its representation in 
the federal parlia- 
ment very consider- 
ably and in fact had 
secured the balance 
of power. It now 
has nearly half the 
seats in the senate, 
while in the house 
of representatives its 
membership hasbeen 
raised from sixteen to thirty-two. It is said 
that the workmen, who voted for the first 
time in a general election, generally sup- 
ported the Labor representatives, out of 
sympathy with the reform program of that 
party. 

How the Labor senators and representa- 
tives will use their power is a matter of 
earnest discussion. Whichever party they 
support will be able to control national 
affairs and form a government. It is believed 
that both parties will bid actively for their 
votes and offer important concessions. On 
the other hand, there is a report that the 
apprehensions and efforts of the proper- 
tied and employing classes will force the 
Conservatives and Liberals to sink their 
differences and form an alliance against the 
Labor men. Such an alliance would 
involve a compromise on the free-trade vs. 
protection issue. 

The platform of the Labor party contains 
some planks that are regarded as radical 
even for the world’s ‘‘sociological experi- 
ment station,’’ as Australia is called. Asa 
whole, however, it is not markedly different 
from the platforms of the other parties. It 
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cmoprises old-age pensions, a ‘‘white Austra- 
lia,’’-which means the vigorous exclusion of 
colored labor of every kind ; the prohibition 
of importation of white labor under contract, 
no exception being made even in favor of 
British workmen ; compulsory arbitration of 
all labor disputes ; a heavy tax on the estates 
of absentees, and a land tax. 

In England the outcome ofthe Australian 
election has created a bad impression. 
Socialism, it is said, is still dominant in the 
commonwealth, and investors are warned 
against putting more capital into its indus- 
tries, especially those controlled or operated 
by the state. The Liberal press lays stress 
on the absence of imperialist sentiment in 


Australia. 
Vy 
International Arbitration Favored 


Several years ago the United States and 
England concluded a treaty providing for 
the arbitration of certain classes of possible 
differences between them; but our senate 
failed to ratify it. Since then, however, 
great changes have occurred, and a similar 
treaty, perhaps even a broader one, would 
be accepted with little objection. 

France, indeed, has set us a good example. 
Though an ally of Russia, she has negotiated 
treaties of arbitration not only with England, 
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but also with Italy, who is a member of 
the Triple Alliance. It is true that ques- 
tions affecting ‘‘national honor’’ or the 
interests of third parties are not included in 
the agreement, and that the disputes it is 
proposed to submit to The Hague arbitra- 
tional tribunal are not such as usually furnish 
ground for extreme action; still, the con- 
ventions indicate progress in the direction 
of amity and peace, and are welcomed by 
all humane and advanced men. , 

A movement is on foot for a genuine 
arbitration treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. -A conference lately 
held at Washington, and addressed by emi- 
nent citizens of all professions, adopted a 
significant resolution which suggests unre- 
stricted arbitration. The main section is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That it is recommended to our 
government to endeavor to enter into a 
treaty with Great Britain to submit to arbi- 
tration by the permanent court at The 
Hague or, in default of such submission, 
by some tribunal specially constituted for 
the case, all differences which they may fail 
to adjust by diplomatic negotiations. 

The usual exception in favor of disputes 
affecting sovereignty or honor is omitted, 
though the diplomatic circles doubtless con- 
ceive it to be impossible to arbitrate such 
disputes. No radical departure is to be 
expected even from the two English-speak- 
ing countries that are least likely to come 
into collision. It is to be noted that 
Colombia’s proposal for the submission of 
her grievances and claims against the 
United States to the court of The Hague 
was rejected by our state department as 
something scarcely deserving of serious 
consideration. Colombia maintains that our 
action on the isthmus of Panama was in 
violation of the treaty of 1846 and of inter- 
national law, and that she has been deprived 
of territory and property in consequence of 
our intervention. Such grievances, said 
Secretary Hay, were of a political nature, 
and no nation has consented or proposed to 
arbitrate questions of policy and interna- 
tional politics. 

This is true, but is there any reason why 
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they continue to oppose arbitration in such 
cases? The Washington conference saw 
none, and purposely made its recommenda- 
tion broad and comprehensive. 


he al 
The Polizy of the New 
Pope 

In the few months 
that have elapsed 
since the election of 
Pope Leo XIII’s suc- 
cessor the religious 
and political worlds 
have gained the con- 
victionthat the policy 
of the Vatican will 
undergo no material 
change during the 
reign of Pius X. 

The, tone of the 
new pope is, indeed, | Confederate General. 
different from that of 
his predecessor, but there is to be no break 
with tradition. Towards the Italian govern- 
ment the attitude of non-compromise is 
to be maintained, though aggressive mani- 
festation of hostility will be avoided. 

Politically, one of the greatest difficulties 
of Italy is held by the conservative classes 
to result from the enforced abstention of 
Catholics from participation in parliamentary 
government. This weakens the right and 
center in the chamber of deputies, and 
enables the leftist groups, the radicals and 
the socialists to exert greater influence than 
their numerical strength would otherwise 
givethem. It was hoped that Pius X might 
see his way clear to withdrawing the papal 
veto which disfranchises millions of loyal 
Catholics, but his explicit utterances have 
disappointed the advocates of concession 
and reconciliation. The boycott of parlia- 
mentary government remains in force—not 
because the pope is opposed to that form of 
government, but as a protest against the 
national treatment of the Vatican. 

In a significant statement to a French 
journalist the pope asserted the principle of 
temporal power for the head of the Catholic 
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Church, but in a rather mild form. He 
declared that the pope must be free and 
must appear to be free in order that he 
might govern his followers in accordance 


with the injunctions 
| ofthechurch. There 
are those who hold 
that the pope is free 
now, and that tem- 
poral sovereignty is 
not essential to free- 
dom. This is not 
the opinion of Pius 
X, however, for if 
he were to accept 
the terms of the 
Italian government 
he would become 
the subject of the 
King of Italy, and 
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a lics of other coun- 
tries would doubtless object to being gov- 
erned by the subject of any king, and the 
fiction that the pope is a prisoner in the 
Vatican through his own choice removes 
that difficulty temporarily. The problem 
remains unsolved, however, and some 
definition of ‘‘freedom’’ must be evolved 
for the benefit of the pope. 

With regard to Catholic discipline and 
teaching Pius X is as conservative as might 
be expected from one who distinctly subor- 
dinates politics to religious considerations. 
Perhaps the pope’s indifference to politics 
is most strikingly ilustrated by his advice to 
the French Catholics. The present cabinet 
and parliamentary majority of France are 
extremely anti-clerical. There has been no 
truce in their war on the ‘‘congregations”’ 
or monastic institutions. Not only has Pre- 
mier Combes enforced the law of associa- 
tions with much vigor, but he has intro- 
duced a bill depriving even members of 
authorized orders to teach in French school, 
and for the new year, he has promised a 
measure separating church and state and 
abrogating the concordat (compact) with 
Rome, the basis of peace with the Vatican 





since the days of Napoleon. In these cir- 
cumstances the pope, as a popular apostle 
and zealous defender of the church, was 
expected to encourage or advise bold opposi- 
tion to the French government. Instead 
of this he has counseled moderation and 
acquiescence in the republican sfa/us guo. 
He asks the French ‘Catholics to accept the 
republic while asserting their faith and 
demanding their freedom in ‘common with 
all citizens. The church, says Pius X, has 
no political preferences. It is neither 
monarchical, constitutional nor republican. 
It can live and thrive under any govern- 
ment, so long <s it enjoys peace and liberty. 
Where do the Catholics enjoy greater free- 
dom than in the United States and England, 
asks the pope. There are kings and 
kings, as there are republics and republics. 
Catholics should protest against inequality 
and injustice from any source, but they 
should not associate injustice with any par- 
ticular form of government. : 

These and similar expressions, formal 
and informal, indicate the disposition of 
the new pope to adhere in the main to the 
policy of Leo XIII, while presenting it in 
a liberal and modest form. ‘The glove of 
velvet is as conspicious as the spirit of the 
age demands. 


al 
Citizens or Aliens? 

The supreme court has made another 
contribution toward the settlement of the 
question of the legal and political status of 
our ‘‘wards,’’ the natives of the new pos- 
sessions. A Porto Rican woman having 
been detained at the port of New York and 
prevented from landing as an ‘‘undesirable 
immigrant,’’ the question arose whether the 
immigration laws apply to the inhabitants 
of Porto Rico. 

By the act of 1900 establishing a civil 
government in that island, the natives were 
declared to be ‘‘citizens of Porto Ricc,’’ a 
description of little or no legal meaning. 
It is held by some that the annexation of 
Porto Rico and the establishment of Ameri- 
can sovereignty over it effected a wholesale 
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those who formally retained their Spanish 
nationality). It is plainly beyond question 
that any person who owes allegiance to 
the United States is of American national- 
ity in the broad sense of the term; but 
there is some sort of a distinction drawn 
between this status and that of full citi- 
zenship. 

It was hoped that the supreme court in 
the case referred to would finally decide 
this important point. But, strictly speak- 
ing, it was not involved in the issue, and 
the court, conformably to the practice of 
the judiciary, declined to pass upon it. 
The court confined itself to the single and 
simple question whether the detained 
woman was an alien within the meaning of 
the immigration act. It found nothing in 
that act indicative of an intention on the 
part of congress to treat and regard as aliens 
persons who owe permanent allegiance to 
the United States. The act, it says, relates 
to foreigners, to citizens or subjects of 
other states, and Porto Rico, having no 
sovereignty, can have no subjects or citi- 
zens. Upon their arrival at our - ports 
natives of Porto Rico are not ‘‘alien immi- 
grants’’ within the intent and meaning of 
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the immigration law. Whether they are 
still aliens within the meaning of other 
laws, organic and statutory, remains an 
open question. 

The Filipinos are 
in the same class 








with the Porto 
Ricans in this re- 
spect. They too, 


owe permanent alle- 
giance to the United 
States, and therefore 
Filipino immigrants 
cannot be excluded 
from this country 
under the provisions 
of the immigration 
act, even if other- 
wise they can be 
brought within the 
undesirable classes. 

The decision has 
been generally ap- 
proved. A few years ago it would have 
been received in a very different spirit, but 
today free trade and free intercourse with 
the new dependencies is a widely accepted 
doctrine. Only special interests oppose 
free trade with the Philippines. 


way 
Republican Government and the Referendum 


In a recent issue we referred to the efforts 
of opponents of the referendum to amend 
an amendment to the constitution of Oregon 
conferring upon the voters the right to 
initiate, ~pass upon and control legislation. 
Technical as well as general objections 
have been urged against this amend- 
ment, considered to be quite radical. 
The most interesting one for lay citizens 
and students of politics was this—that the 
referendum (or the direct-legislation prin- 
ciple) was repugnant to the federal consti- 
tution, because it is essentially unrepublican, 
taking away much of the authority and 
power of the legislature and vesting it in the 
people themselves. 

The constitution guarantees to every 
state in the union a republican form of 
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Does republican government 
government? Are 
these two phrases interchangeable? If so, 
the referendum is unconstitutional in the 


government. 
mean representative 


United States, and 
this, indeed, was the 
conclusion which the 
lower courts of Ore- 
gon announced—to 
the surprise of most 
citizens familiar with 
the question, and 
especially with the 
steady growth ofthe 
referendum in the 
United States. 

But a few weeks 
ago the supreme 
court of the state 
reversed the adverse 
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ment. In an elab- 
orate opinion the court deals with the 
nature and essence of republican govern- 
ment. No particular style of government, 
it is shown, is designated in the constitu- 
tion as republican. Madison defined the 
term as follows: ‘‘A government which 
derives its powers directly or indirectly from 
the great body of the people [italics ours] 
and is administered by persons holding 
their offices during pleasure, for a lim- 
ited period, or during good behavior.’’ 
Madison further pointed out in Zhe Fed- 
eralist that the constitution did not pro- 
hibit states from substituting other republi- 
can forms for those which they had at the 
time they adopted it. The question, then, 
is simply whether the referendum, or direct 
legislation by the people, is unrepublican. 
That it is inimical to representative govern- 
ment is admitted ; indeed, its recent growth 
is the result of distrust of representative 
bodies, distrust due to corruption, bribery 
of legislatures, class legislation and the 
influence of bosses and dishonest corpora- 
tions in politics and law-making. But is it 
unrepublican to deprive legislatures of some 
of their power and transfer it to the people? 
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The Oregon court answered this as follows: 

The initiative and referendum amend- 
ment does not abolish or destroy the repub- 
lican form of government, or substitute 
another in its place. The representative 
character of government stillremains. The 
people have simply reserved to themselves a 
larger share of legislative power, but they 
have not overthrown the republican form of 
government, or substituted another in its 
place. The government is still divided 
into the legislative, executive and judicial 
departments the duties of which are dis- 
charged by representatives selected by the 
people. Under this amendment, it is true, 
the people may exercise a legislative power. 
and may, in effect, vote or defeat bills 
passed and approved by the legislature and 
the governor ; ‘but the legislative and execu- 
tive departments are not destroyed, nor are 
their powers or authority materially cur- 
tailed. Laws proposed and enacted by the 
people under the initiative clause of the 
amendment are subject to the same constitu- 
tional limitations as other statutes, and may 
be amended or repealed by the legislature 
at will. 

To this it may be added that, without 
theorizing about the referendum, resort to 
it has been so frequent and general of late 
that the question of its constitutionality 
may well strike one as exceedingly odd. 
Hundreds of amendments and acts relating 
to taxes, revenue, improvements, liquor 
regulation, public utilities, and so on, 
have been submitted to the people. To 
few has it occurred that this practice is 
unrepublican. 

The Oregon referendum amendment, it 
appears, is very broad and liberal. It gives 
the voters a great deal of power, not only 
over ordinary legislation, but also as regards 
constitutional revision and change. 


ba el 


Suffrage and Color Again 


Maryland being rather a northern than a 
southern state, the announced determination 
of the dominant party to pass a resolution 
for the submission to the people ofa consti- 
tutional amendment disfranchising the illit- 
erate blacks, without disturbing the suffrage 
privileges of the illiterate whites, has revived 
in the press the discussion of the status of 
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the American negro and the application of 
the Civil War amendments of the federal 
constitution. The New York Union League 
Club, which had tabled a resolution pledg- 
ing support to the disfranchised negroes of 
certain southern states, and whose members 
had seemed to think that political agitation 
would do more harm than good to the 
inferior race, has changed its attitude and 
is now in favor of strict enforcement of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. The 
opinion is now widely entertained that the 
supreme court will, in cases now pending, 
annul the so-called ‘‘grandfather clauses’’ 
of the suffrage laws of two or three southern 
states. 

In a measure this opinion is founded on 
a ruling recently made in an Alabama case. 
The question was as to the validity of a con- 
viction secured against a negro under an 
indictment returned by a jury of white men, 
the circumstances being such as to indicate 
that black men had been excluded from the 
grand jury on grounds of race and color. 
The supreme court, reaffirming a previous 
decision, said: 

‘¢*The exclusion of all persons of the Afri- 
can race from a grand jury which finds an 
indictment against a negro in a state court, 
when they are excluded solely because of 
race and color, denies him equal protection 
of the laws, in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment of the constitution of the United 
States, whether such exclusion is through 
the action of the legislature, through the 
courts or through the executive or adminis- 
trative officers of the state.’’ 


It is argued that an equally ‘‘liberal’’ 
construction of the fifteenth amendment 
(prohibiting suffrage discrimination) would 
annul the ‘‘grandfather clauses’ and put 
all blacks on an equal footing with the white 
citizens as regards the voting privilege. 

The anti-negro amendment proposed by 
the Maryland Democrats will probably con- 
tain a ‘‘grandfather clause,’ as it seems 
impossible in any other way to exemptilliter- 
ate whites from the disfranchising provisions. 
The Democratic platforms of the last two 
campaigns in Maryland declared negro 
suffrage to be a public menace, and 
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demanded that ‘‘the political destinies of 
Maryland should be shaped and controlled 
by the white people of the state.’’ It is 
true that ‘‘negro domination’’ is hardly to 
be feared where the white voters number 
260,000, while the blacks entitled to vote 
do not exceed twenty-eight per cent of that 
figure ; but the complaint of the Democrats 
has been that the Republicans, by using the 
illiterate negroes, have been able to control 
the government of the state. Governor 
Warfield says that ‘‘the people demand that 
the state shall be governed by those citizens 
who, because of their intelligence, their 
heredity and their interest in the material 
interest of the commonwealth, are best fitted 
to properly, patriotically and wisely exercise 
the high duties of citizenship.’’ 

Suffrage restrictions based on property 
and educational tests are not unconstitu- 
tional, provided they are uniform, not 
unequaland discriminative. As most of the 
anti-negro suffrage laws are open to the 
charge of being discriminative and special 
legislation, the United States supreme court 
alone can finally determine their validity or 
invalidity under the fifteenth amendment. 


hal 
Danger in Railway Travel 

In view of the alarming number and 
character of the railway wrecks in the 
United States, even conservative organs are ‘ 
beginning to demand in emphatic language 
additional legislation safeguarding the travel- 
ing public as well as the employees of the 
railroad corporations. Several years ago 
automatic coupling was provided for, and 
after several postponements and concessions, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
to have succeeded in bringing about fairly 
satisfactory compliance with the law. But 
the accident record of our railways, as the 
statistics of the commission show, is as pain- 
ful, ugly and discreditable as ever. 

For the year ended June 30 last there were 
5,219 collisions and accidents on the rail- 
ways of the country. In these 321 pas- 
sengers and 3,233 employees were killed, 
and nearly 46,000 passengers and employ- 
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ees (mostly the latter) injured. This was 
not an exceptionally bad record; and it is 
feared that the list of killed and maimed 
and crippled for the current fiscal year will 
be even more appalling. Itisa startling fact 
that American railways destroy more life and 
injure more persons annually than those 
of Great Britian, France and Germany 
combined. 

To what is this due? Is there reckless 
and criminal disregard of the safety of the 
public on the part of our railroad managers. 
Many ofthe worst disasters are attributed 
to ‘tunavoidable causes,’’ and the corpor- 
ations seldom admit responsibility. There 
are those who declare that the craze for 
speed and haste is a serious factor. The 
overworking of the employees is a charge 
frequently brought, although all of them 
are well organized and would have no great 
difficulty in preventing such abuse. 

The need of stricter regulation of the 
railways in the interest of safety is 
strongly emphasized in unofficial statements 
of the interstate commerce commissioners. 
In their report they limit themselves to the 
advocacy of the bill now before congress 
compelling the roads to equip their systems 
with block signals. At present only about 
one-seventh of the railway mileage is so 
equipped, yet the device is considered to 
be a most important safeguard. It will prob- 
ably be found necessary to enlarge the 
power of the commission and enable it to 
do what special railroad commissions are 
doing in other countries—prescribe and 
enforce regulations essential to reasonable 
safety. 

The United States has applied the ‘‘let 
alone’’ policy, not only to corporations in 
general, but to public service quasi-monopo- 
listic and completely monopolistic corpora- 
tions aswell. The theory was that enlight- 
ened self-interest would do away with the 
occasion for interference and  govern- 
mental control. Experience has shattered 
this belief. The duty of monopolies to the 
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public is too often forgotten, and the earn- 
ing of dividends overshadows and excludes, 
everything else. Public regulation is only 
a matter of time, and of a short time, it 


would seem. 
ae 
Pay For School Teachers 

At a meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Boston last July a committee 
was appointed to investigate and report 
upon the salary, tenure and pension systems 
of teachers. This committee is preparing 
tables showing the salaries of men and 
women in every grade in all American cities 
with a population of over 8,000, in typical 
towns with a smaller population, and in 
twenty-five rural schools in each state. 
The committee is also preparing scheduies 
to show the purchasing power of money in 
various localities, in order that an intelli- 
gent comparison of teachers’ wages may be 
made. A further investigation by the com- 
mittee will be conducted in regard to the 
steadiness of the teachers’ salary funds. 
In some states salaries are regarded as a 
part of the general educational expenses— 
not being kept distinct from the cost of 
building, apparatus and books. In such 
instances fine buildings consumé sec much 
money that the teachers are poorly paid. 
Other states have fixed a minimum salary 
by statute, below which the local authori- 
ties are not permitted to go. In any case 
the reports of the Bureau of Education 
show that the teacher’s calling is usually 
merely a makeshift leading to business or a 
profession. ‘The committee will urge that 
adequate pay, assured tenure during good 
behavior, or insurance against indigence in 
old age be provided in order that men may 
be induced to prepare for teaching earnestly 
and seriously. In order that the scope of 
the investigation may be as wide as possible 
the committee has extended to school peo- 
ple and to public-spirited citizens a general 
invitation for suggestions and facts relating 
to the matters under consideration. 
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SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


BY JOHN R. 


aren have seen that the character of the 
immigrants for whom a place can 
il be found depends upon the char- 
acter of the industry. It also 
depends upon the laws governing 
property in labor. Here the industrial 
problem widens out into the social problem. 
There are four variations in the treatment 
of labor as property in the United States, 
each of which has had its peculiar effect on 
the character of immigration or has grown 
out of the relations between races. They 
are slavery, peonage, contract labor, and free 
labor. Under slavery the laborer and his 
children are compelled by law throughout 
their lifetime to work for an owner on terms 
dictated and enforced by him. Under peon- 
age the laborer is compelled by law to pay 
off a debt by means of his labor, and under - 
contract labor he is compelled by law to 
carry out a contract to labor. To enforce 
- peonage and contract labor the offense of 
‘‘running away’’ is made punishable by 
imprisonment at forced. labor, or by exten- 
sion of the period of service. Under free- 
dom the law refuses to enforce a contract 
to work, making this an exception to the 
‘sacredness of contracts, and refuses to 
enforce the payment of a debt by specific 
service. This leaves to the contractor or 
creditor the usually empty relief of suing for 
damages. ‘The significance of these varying 
degrees of servile, semi-servile and free 
labor will be seen in the following discussion 
of the social relations of the superior and 
inferior races. 


COMMONS 


In the entire circuit of the globe thcse 
races which have developed under a trop- 
ical sun are found to be indolent and fickle. 
From the standpoint of survival of the fittest 
such vices are really virtues, for severe and 
continuous exertion under tropical condi- 
tions bring prostration and predisposition to 
disease. ‘Therefore, if such races are to 
adopt that industrious life which is a second 
nature to races of the temperate zones, it is 
only through some form of compulsion. 
The Negro could not possibly have found a 
place in American industry had he come as 
a free man, and at the present time contract 
labor and peonage with the crime of ‘‘run- 
ning away’’ are recognized in varying 
degrees by the laws of southern states. 
These statutes have been held unconstitu- 
tional by a federal court in Alabama, but the 
condition of peonage which they contem- 
plate is considered by many planters as 
essential to the continuance of the cotton - 
industry. One of them, in Southwestern 
Georgia, a graduate of Columbia College, 
with five years of business training in the 
northern states, is quoted in an interview* 
as follows: 

‘*We have two ways of handling our plan- 
tations. We rent small sections of forty 
acres each, and with these go a plow and 
the mule. In addition, I have about 450 
hands who work on wages. These men are 
paid nine dollars a month, in addition to a 
fixed rate of food, which amounts to four 
pounds of meat a week, a certain percent- 
age of vegetables, tobacco, sugar, flour and 
some other commodities. 

*New York Herald, June 24, 1903. 
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‘‘These Negroes live on the plantation, 
are given a roof over their heads, have 
garden patches and several other more or less 
valuable privileges. They invariably come 
to me for small advances of money. 

‘‘These advances of money and rations 
and clothing, although there is not much of 
the latter, are frequently sufficient to put the 
Negro in debt to us. ‘The minute he finds 
he is in debt he naturally conceives it to be 
easier to go to work somewhere else and 
begin all over again, instead of paying his 
debts. 

‘‘Now, when a Negro runs away and 
violates his contract, leaving us in the lurch, 
not only short of his labor, but short of the 
advances we have made to him in money 
and goods, what would happen if we 
depended simply and solely on our right to 
sue? In the first place, with 450 hands we 
would have 450 suits beforé the season is 
out, and if we won them all we would not be 
able to collect forty-five cents. 

‘‘The result is, that in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and, I believe, in other states, the law 
recognizes the right of the planter to reclaim 
the laborer who has left in violation of his 
contract, whether he be actually in debt or 
not. 

‘‘Whether Judge Jones has declared this 
law constitutional or not, the planters in the 
black belt will have to maintain their right 
to claim their contract labor, or elsé they 
will have to go out of the business. Under 
any other system you would find it impossi- 
ble to get in your cotton, because the 
Negroes at the critical time would simply sit 
down and refuse to work. When they are 
well, we compel laborers to go to the field 
by force. This is the truth, and there is 
no use lying about it.’’ 

The Malay races, to which the Filipinos 
belong, are, like the Negroes, careless, 
thriftless and disinclined to continuous 
exertion. In order to induce the Javanese 
to work the Dutch government of Java sets 
aside a certain tract of government land for 
coffee planting, and compels each head of a 
household to set out and keep in order a 
certain number of coffee trees. On private 
estates in Java and in other Malay and 
Indian colonies, such as Burma, Ceylon and 
the Philippines, where the government does 
not compel the native to take a contract 
to work, it nevertheless enforces contracts 
voluntarily made. In certain provinces of 


the Philiy pines ‘‘the tenants are usually in 


debt, and the old law which permits the 
creditor to imprison the debtor for non-pay- 
ment of debt is still in force. . . Land- 
owners of a district frequently come 
together shortly before the crops are sold and 
agree among themselves how much interest 
to charge the tenants on their debts. This 
is for the purpose of charging the highest 
possibie rate and at the same time retain 
tenants, who then could not leave, finding 
the same conditions prevailing throughout 
the district.’’* In the densely populated 
countries like Java and Southern India, 
where the native cannot set up for himself, 
he has no alternative except to work under 
these contracts, and this is also true in the 
more thickly populated districts of the 
Philippine Islands. But the case is different 
in sparsely settled countries, like Burma, 
East Sumatra and the greater part of the 
Philippines, where wages are so high that 
natives are not compelled by necessity to 
work continuously. ‘‘Speaking generally,’’ 
says Professor Jenks, ‘‘the unskilled Fili- 
pino laborer, while intelligent enough, is 
careless and thriftless. He in most cases 
wishes to take two or three days a week on 
the average to celebrate as feast days. In 
individual cases, where his wages have been 
increased, he has been known to lessen cor- 
respondingly the number of days per month 
which he would work. His income being 
sufficient to satisfy his modest needs, he 
could see no reason why he should toil 
longer than was necessary to earn his 
income.’’ + 

Hence in these sparsely settled countries 
the Dutch and English governments have 
adopted, and Professor Jenks, in his report 
to the war department, has recommended, 
a limited use of the system of contract labor, 
not, however, for the native, but for imported 
Chinese. This system has existed in another 
of our newly acquired possessions, Hawaii, 
since 1852, where it applied to Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese and German immi- 

*Edward Rosenberg, ‘‘The Filipinos as Work- 


men,”’ American Federationist, October, 1903, p. 
1026. See bibliography. 


tJenks, page 157. See bibliography. 














grants, and whence it was abolished by the 
act of annexation in 1898.* 

Contract labor of this kind is quite differ- 
ent from the peonage and contract labor of 
the non-industrial races. It is similar to 
the indentured service of colonial times, in 
that the term of each contract is limited to 
a few years, and the contract is made by 
way of compensation for advanced expenses 
of immigration. The object is not, as in 
the case of slavery and peonage, to compel 
a shiftless race to work, but it is to develop 
the country by the introduction of an indus- 
trious race. The Chinese, after the expira- 
tion of their contracts, often become skilled 
laborers and merchants, and in the latter 
position their frugality and wiliness make 
them dangerous neighbors for the native 
Malay and Filipino races.¢ For this reason 
Professor Jenks recommends that employers 
be placed under bonds to return each con- 
tract Chinese coolie to China at the expira- 
tion of the period of contract, not to exceed 
three years, unless the government gives 
special permission for renewal of the con- 
tract. Governor Taft, in his report for the 
year 1902, while advocating a limited 
employment of Chinese contract coolies, 
said, ‘‘the truth is that, from a political 
standpoint, the unlimited introduction of 
the Chinese into these islands would be a 
great mistake. I believe the objection on 
the part of the Filipinos to such a course to 
be entirely logical and justified. The devel- 
opment of the islands by Chinamen would 
be at the expense of the Filipino people, 
and they may very well resent such a 
suggestion.’’ { 

Governor Taft’s opinion is strongly sup- 
ported by the special commissioner of the 
American Federation of Labor, who, after 
inquiries in the district surrounding Manila, 
reports as follows: 

‘‘Their reluctance to work, continually 
harped upon by many employers, is simply 
the natural reluctance of a progressive peo- 


9*Katherine Coman, and on Hawaii. 


See bibliography. 
tJenks, pp. 47, 54, 55, 158. 
tReport of the United States Philippine ‘Commis- 
sion, 1902, part I, page 22. 
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ple to work for low wages under bad treat- 
ment. When wages rise above the level of 
the barest and poorest necessaries of life, 
and where treatment is fair, there Filipinos 
are at work in any numbers required.’’ 


There is a statistical fallacy in the fore- 
going statement. It is true that when high 
wages are paid Filipinos can be found to 
work, but in order to secure 200 steady. 
workers at these high wages it is necessary 
to ‘‘hire and fire’? a thousand or more.* 








A TYPICAL RUSSIAN JEW 
Photographed especially for the “‘Review of Reviews,” and 
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‘‘Of course,’’ continues Mr. Rosenberg 
in his report, ‘‘the Filipino worker cannot 
successfully compete—cheap as he can live— 
with the Chinese standard of living, hence 
the unceasing vilification of the Filipino 
workers by those employers and their fol- 
lowing, who, seeing near by the unlimited 
supply of cheap Chinese labor, wish these 
islands to be thrown open to such labor, 
not only for the purpose of reducing the 


*See report United States Philippine Commis- 
sion, index, ‘*The Labor Situation.’’ 
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small wages of the Filipinos, but also to 
reduce that of the Chinese laborers now 
here. As one employer stated to me, ‘We 
want more Chinese to keep them here for 
one or two years, then ship them back and 
get another lot, for the Chinese I have here 


A POLANDER’ 


Photographed especially for the “‘Review of Reviews,” and 
reproduced by permission. 


now are becoming too independent and 
want more pay.’ ”’ 


FREE LABOR 


The free laborer is not compelled by law 
to work. Then, why should he work? 
Why does he work? The answer is found 
within himself. He wants something that 
he cannot get without working. Though 


this may seem a trifling question and a self- 
evident answer, the question and answer are 
the foundation of ell questions of free insti- - 
tutions. For the non-working races and 
classes or the spasmodic and unteliable 
workers are the savages, paupers, criminals, 
idiots, lunatics, drunkards and the great 
tribe of exploiters, ‘‘grafters,’’ despots and 
‘‘leisure classes,’’ who live on the work of 
others. Nearly every question of social 
pathology may be resolved to this, Why 
does he not work? And nearly every social 
ill would be cured if the non-workers could 
be brought to work. 

There are just two grand motives which 
induce the freeman to work—necessity and 
ambition. Necessity is the desire for quan- 
tity, quality and variety of things to be used 
up. Theterm is elastic. It is psycholog- 
ical, not material. It includes, of course, 
the wants of mere animal existence—food, 
clothing, shelter. But this is a small part. 
The cost of the mere quantity needed to 
support life is less than the added cost 
needed to secure the quality and variety 
that satisfy the taste and habits. A pig 
enjoys raw corn, but a nian requires corn 
cake at five times the cost. Tastes and 
habits depend on one’s childhood, one’s 
training, one’s associations and kind of work. 
The necessities of a Chinese coolie, Italian 
immigrant, or Negro plantation hand, are less 
and cost less than those of a skilled mechanic 
oracollege graduate, because his associations 
have been different, and his present work is 
different. But necessity“goes farther. It 
includes the wants of the family considered 
as a unit and not merely the wants of the 
single man or woman, else the race would 
not continue to increase. Furthermore, 
social obligations impose added necessity. 
Compulsory education of children compels 
parents to support their children instead of 
living on their wages. Laws regulating 
sanitation and tenements compel the tenant 
to pay more rent. The necessities of a 
farm hand on the estates of Italy are less 
than those of the same hand in the cities of 
America. 

Ambition is the desire for an improved 




















position for one’s self and family—for bet- 
ter quality and greater variety of material 
things. It demands a style of clothing and 
living suitable to the improved position 
aspired to. It demands an education for 
one’s children superior to the minimum set 
by compulsory schooling. It demands thrift 
and economy for the sake of independence 
or the ability to hold out until one’s demands 
are conceded. Ambition looks to the future 
—necessity is based on the past. The 
Negro or the Malay works three days and 
loafs three because three days’ wages pro- 
cure his necessities. The Chinaman or 
Italian or Jewish immigrant works six days 
and saves the wages of three, because the 
future is vivid to his imagination. With 
similar necessities one is ambitious, the 
other is content. 

But ambition has its 
equivalent to an increase in the supply of 
labor. Rather than lie idle the ambitious 
workman accepts a lower rate of pay. His 
fellows see the reduction and go still lower 
The see-saw continues until wages reach 
the level of necessities and there is nothing 
left for ambition. The Jewish sweat-shop is 
the tragic penalty paid by that ambitious 
race. In the Illinois coal mines the wages 
were reduced one-third during twelve years 
of Italian and Slavic immigration. The 
ambitious races are the industrial races. 
But their ambition and their industry bring 
the momentous problem of destructive com- 
petition. There is but one immediate and 
practical remedy—the organization of labor 
to regulate competition. The method of 
organization is to do in concert through 
self-sacrifice what the non-industrial races 
do individually for self-indulgence, namely, 
refuse to work. Where the one loafs the 
other strikes. While the necessities of the 
workers set the minimum below which wages 
cannot fall, the labor union, by means of 
the strike or the threat to strike, sets a higher 
minimum which leaves room for ambition. 
Eventually the higher minimum becomes 
habitual and becomes a_ higher level of 


necessitiés. Gifted individuals may, indeed, 


rise above the wage-earning class by their 
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own efforts, but’ labor organization alone can 
raise the class asa whole. 

The organization of workmen in labor 
unions has been more difficult in this than 
in other free countries, owing to the com- 
petition of races. Heretofore it has been 
the easiest possible matter for a manager, 
apprehensive of agitators in forming a union, 
to introduce a new race and a new language 
‘into his works. Indeed, almost the only 
device and symptom of originality displayed 
by great American corporations in dis- 
ciplining their labor force has been that 
of playing one race against another. ‘They 
have, as a rule, been weak in methods of 
conciliation and feelings of consideration 
for their employees, as well as in the means 
of safe-guarding life and health, but they 
have been strong with the weapon of auto- 
crats, ‘‘divide and conquer.’’ ‘The number 
of races they have drawn upon is often 
amazing. The anthracite mine workers 
comprise nineteen languages and dialects. 
The empioyees of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company belong to thirty-two nationalities 


and speak twenty-seven languages. Such a 
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medley of races offers indeed a dishearten- 
ing prospect to the union organizer. And 
therefore when these races finally organize - 
the change in their moral character must be 
looked upon as the most significant of the 
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social and industrial revolutions of our time. 
The United Mine Workers of America, with 
300,000 members, is very largely composed 
of recent immigrants from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. So with the Longshoremen 
and the United Garment Workers. These 
are among the strongest and best disciplined 


AN ITALIAN WOMAN OF THE NEW MIGRATION 
Photographed especially for the “Review of Reviews,’ and 


reproduced by permission. 
of American labor unions. The newest 
races of the past twenty years have been 
coming long enough to have leaders who 
speak the English language and act as inter- 
preters and leaders, and this is essential 
where the speeches at a union meeting must 
be translated often into four or five lan- 
guages before the subject can be voted upon. 
Furthermore, the recruiting area for new 
races has been nearly exhausted, and the 
races now coming find their fellow country- 





men already in the unions. In the anthra- 
cite coal field I saw a dozen Slovaks just 
arrived from Hungary, but persuaded by 
their unionized precursors not to take the 
places of strikers. Such a sight would have 
been unlikely a dozen years ago. 

The competition of races is the competi- 
tion of standards ofliving. The reason the 
Chinaman or the Italian can save three days’ 
wages is because wages have been previously 
fixed by the greater necessities of more 
advanced races. But competition has no 
respect for superior races. The race with 
lowest necessities displaces others. The 
cotton textile industry of New England was 
originally operated by the educated sons and 
daughters of American stock. The Irish 
displaced many of them, then the French- 
Canadians completed the displacement; 
then, when the children of the French had 
begun to acquire a higher standard, cantin- 
gents of Portuguese, Greeks, Syrians, Poles 
and Italians entered to prevent a rise, and 
lastly the Scotch-Irish from the Appalachian 
Mountains came down to the valleys of the 
South and, with their low wages, long hours 
and child labor, set another brake on the 
standard ofliving. Branches of the clothing 
industry in New York began with English 
and Scotch tailors, were then captured by 
Irish and Germans, then by Russian Jews, 
and lastly by Italians, while in Boston the 
Portuguese took a share, and in Chicago 
the Poles, Bohemians and Scandinavians. 
Almost every great manufacturing and min- 
ing industry has experienced a similar sub- 
stitution of races. As rapidly as arace rises 
in the scale of living and, through organiza- 
tion, begins to demand higher wages and 
resist the pressure of long hours and over- 
exertion, the employers substitute another 
race, and the process is repeated. Each 
race comes from a country lower in the 
scale than that of the preceding, until finally 
the ends of the earth have been ransacked 
in the search for low standards of living 
combined with patient industriousness. 
Europe has been exhausted, Asia has been 
drawn upon, and there remain but three 
regions of the temperate zones from which a 














These 
The Chinese 
have been excluded by law, the Japanese are 
coming in increasing numbers, and the 
Indian coolies remain to be experimented 


still lower standard can be expected. 
are China, Japan and India. 


upon. ‘That employers will make strenuous 
efforts to bring in these last remaining races 
in the progressive decline of standards, to 
repeal the Chinese prohibitive laws and to 
prevent additions to these laws, naturally 
follows from the progress toward higher 
standards and labor organization already 
made by the Italian and the Slav. 

The trade union is often represented as an 
imported and un-American institution.* It 
is true that in some unions the main strength 
is in the English workmen, but the English 
are little inclined to become American citi- 
zens. The majority of unionists are immi- 
grants and children of immigrants from 
countries that know little of unionism. 
Ireland and Italy have nothing to compare 
with the trade union movement of England, 
but the Irish are the most effective organ- 
izers and the 
Italians are becoming the most ardent union- 
ists. Most remarkable ofall, the individual- 
istic Jew from Russia, contrary to his race 
instinct, is joining the unions. The Ameri- 
can unions, in fact, grow out of American 
conditions, and are an American product. 


of the American unions, 


Although wages are two or three times as 
high as in his European home, the immi- 
grarit is driven by competition and the 
pressure of employers into a physical exer- 
tion which compels him to raise his standard 
of living in order to have strength to keep 
at work. He finds also that the law forbids 
his children to work, and compels him to 
send them to school. To maintain a higher 
standard and to support his children he must 
This he can do in no 
The 
movement is of course aided by English- 


earn more wages. 
other way than by organizing aunion. 


speaking outsiders or ‘‘agitators,’’ especially 
by the Irish, but it finds a prompt response 


in the necessities of the recruits. Labor 


*See the writer’s article in 7he World Today, 
October, 1903, ‘‘Americanization 


Unions.”’ 


by ‘Labor 
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organization is essentially the outcome 
of American freedom, both as a cor- 
rective to the evils of free competition 
and as an exercise of the privilege of free 
association. 

When once moved by the spirit’ of union- 
ism the immigrants from. low-standard 
countries are the most dangerous of union- 
ists, for they have no obligations, little 
property, and but meager. necessities that 
compel them to yield. The bituminous 
coal miners were on strike four months in 
1897 and the anthracite mine workers five 
months in 1902. Unionism comes to them 
as a discovery and a revelation. Suddenly 
to find that men of other races whom they 
have hated are really brothers, and that 
their enmity has been encouraged for the 


profit of a common oppressor, is the most 


profound awakening of which they are 
capable. Their resentment toward employ- 
ers who have kept them apart, their devo- 
tion to their new-found brothers, are terrible 
and pathetic. With their emotional temper- 
ament, unionism becomes not merely a fight 
for wages but a religious crusade. It is in 
the nature of retribution that, after bringing 
to this country all the industrial races of 
Europe and Asia in the effort to break down 
labor organizations, these races should so 
soon have wiped out race antagonism 
and, joining together in the most powerful 
of labor unions, -have -wrenched from 
their employers the greatest advances in 
wages. 

There is but one thing that stands in the 
way of complete unionization in many of 
the industries, namely, a flood of immigra- 
tion too great for assimilation by the unions. 
With nearly a million immigrants a year, 
the pressure upon unions seems almost 
resistless. A few of the unions which con- 
trol the trade, like the mine workers and 
longshoremen, with high initiation fees and 
severe terms of admission, are able to pro- 
tect themselves by virtue of strength already 
gained. But in the coast states and on 
miscellaneous labor this stratégic advantage 
does not exist, and the standards are set by 
the newest immigrants, 








PROFITS AND WAGES 


We have now stated at some ‘length in 
this and the- preceding chapter, the two 
standpoints from which the immigration of 
industrial races is viewed. One standpoint 
is that of the production of wealth, the 
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other, the distribution of wealth. One is 
the development of our natural resources, 
the other is the elevation of our working 
population. If we inquire somewhat more 
critically and take into account all of the 
circumstances, we shall find that the motive 
of this difference in policy is not really the 
above distinction between production and 
distribution but the distinction between two 
opposing interests in distribution, namely, 
profits and wages. Unfortunately, it is too 
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readily assumed that whatever increases 
profits does so by increasing production. 
As a matter of fact it is only secondarily the 
production of wealth and development of 
resources that is sought by one of the 
interests concerned—it is primarily increase 
of profits at the expense of wages. Cheap 
labor, it is asserted, is needed to develop 
the less productive resources of the coun- 
try—what the economists call the margin of 
production. It is needed to develop the 
less productive industries, like beet sugar, 
and the less productive branches of other 
industries, like the construction of railways 
in undeveloped regions or the reconstruc- 
tion of railways in older regions, or the 
extension of a coal mine into the narrow 
Without cheap labor 
these marginal resources, it is asserted, 
and 


veins, and so on. 


could not profitably be exploited, 
would therefore not be developed. 
This argument, within limits, is undoubt- 
edly true, but it the part 
played by machinery and inventions where 
The cigar-making machine 
cannot profitably be introduced on the 
Pacific coast because Chinese cheap labor 
makes the same cigars at less cost than the 
machines. High wages stimulate the inven- 
tion and use of machinery and scientific 
processes, and it is machinery and science, 
more than mere hand labor, on which reli- 
ance must be placed to develop the natural 
resources of a country. 
But machinery and science cannot be as 
introduced as cheap immigrant 
Machinery requires accumulation of 
capital in advance of production, but labor 
requires only the payment of, daily wages in 
the course of production. Consequently, in 
the haste to get profits the immigrant is 
more desired than machinery. But exces- 
sive profits secured in this way, bring 
reaction and a period of business depres- 
sion which check the production of wealth 
even more than the period of prosper- 
ity has stimulated production. Consider, for 
a moment, the extreme vacillations of pros- 
perity and depression which characterize 
American industry. In a period of pros- 
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perity the prices of commodities rise rapidly, 
but.the wages of labor, especially unorgan- 
ized labor, follow slowly, and do not rise 
proportionately as high as prices. This 
means an enormous increase in profits and 
production of commodities. But commodi- 
ties are produced to be sold, and if the 
market falls off, then production comes to a 
standstill with what is known as ‘‘over- 
production.’’ Now, wage-earners are the 
mass of consumers. If their wages do not 
rise in proportion to prices and profits, they 
cannot purchase as large a proportion of 
the country’s products as they did before 
the period of prosperity began. ‘‘Over- 
production’’ is mainly the ‘‘undercon- 
sumption” of wage-earners. Immigration 
intensifies this fatal cycle of ‘*booms’’ and 
‘‘depressions.’’ A natural increase in pop- 
ulation by excess of births over deaths, 
continues at practically the same rate year 
after year, in good times and bad times, 
but an artificial increase through immigra- 
tion falls off in hard times and becomes 
excessive in good times. Thus, in 1879, at 
the lowest point of depression, the number 
of immigrants was 177,826, but three years 
later, in the ‘‘boom’’ culminating in 1882, 
it rose to 788,992. The following table 
shows the extreme points in this rise and 
fall of immigration: 


CULMINATING POINTS IN IMMIGRATION 








— | Prosperity Depression 
1873 459,803 
1879 177,826 
1882 788,992 
1886 334203 
1893 439,730 
1897 | 230,832 
1903 857,046 








Even this table does not tell the story 
complete, for the effects of free immigration 
are intensified by the opposite policy of a 
protective tariff on imports. While labor is 
admitted practically free the products of 
labor are taxed to prevent free ingress. 
The following table shows the extreme 
points in the rise and fall of imports: 
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MERCHANDISE 
"ire oe Prosperity Depression 

1873 $ 642,000,000 

1878 $437,000,000 
1882 725,000,000 

1885 578,000,000 
1893 866,000,000 . 
1898 616,000,000 
1903 1,026,000,000 











By comparing the two tables it will be 
seen that, thanks to the protective tariff, the 
imports of merchandise vary but slightly in 
periods of prosperity and depression com- 
pared with the variation in number of immi- 
grants. ‘Thus in the present period of pros- 
perity, the imports increased 66 per cent 
above the lowest point of the preceding 
depression, while the number of immigrants 
increased 273 per cent. 

The swell of immigration in the above 
mentioned periods of prosperity increases 
the supply of labor, but the protective tariff 
prevents a similar increase in the supply 





STANDARD OF LIVING OF ITALIAN LABORERS 
ON THE ERIE CANAL, 1898 


of products. Thus immigration and the 
tariff together prevent wages from rising 
with the rise in prices of commodities and 
cost of living. This permits profits to 
increase more than wages, to be followed 
by overproduction and stoppage of busi- 
ness. 

Furthermore, when once the flow of 
immigrants is stimulated it continues for 
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some time after the pinnacle of prosperity 
has been reached. In 1903 the boom met 
a check at the beginning of the year, but 
the number of immigrants continued to 
increase during the summer and fall at the 
rate of 20,000 per month in excess of the 
number during the high period of prosperity 
in 1902. This has made it possible for 
great corporations to continue their invest- 
ments by means of cheap labor beyond the 
probable demands of the country, with the 
result of overproduction, loss of profits» 
inability to pay fixed charges and conse- 
quent panics. Thus it is that immigration, 
instead of increasing the production of 
wealth by a steady, healthful growth, joins 
with other causes to stimulate a feverish 
overproduction followed by a collapse. It 
helps to create fortunes during a short 
period of speculation and intensifies the 
reaction during a period of stagnation. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. Property in Labor. as affected by race contact. 
1. Slavery. 2. Peonage. 3. Con- 
tract Labor. 4. Freedom of Labor. 

II. Industrial Qualities of Superior and Inferior 
Races. The standard of living. 1. 
Necessity. 2. Ambition. 

III. Organization of Labor. Its significance 
respecting Inferior and Immigrant 
Races. 

IV. Cheap Labor and Prosperity. The distinc- 
tion between Production and Distribu- 
tion. Immigration and Industrial 
* Cycles. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the four variations in the treat- 
ment of labor as property in the United States? 
2. Describe the conditions in Georgia under 
which peonage flourishes. 3. How is the labor 
problem treated in Java? 4. How in certain 
provinces of the Philippines? 5. Why is Chinese 
labor advocated by some authorities for the 
Philippines? 6. Why does Governor Taft recom- 
mend restriction of such laborers? 7. Are the 
industrial qualities of different races the product of 
civilization or climate? 8. Show what different 
meanings the term ‘‘necessaries of life’’ has for 
different races. 9. Show how-‘‘ambition has its 
penalty.”” 10. What different motives have the 
industrial and non-industrial classes for refusing to 
work? 11. Why has the organization of labor 
unions been particularly difficult in this country? 
12. Illustrate this fact. 13. Show how the com- 
petition of races has reduced standards of living. 


14. What low standard races still remain which 
have_not been largely exploited in our country? 
15. Show how American trades unions have grown 
out of American conditions. 16. What are some 
of the effects of unionism upon the workers? 
17. What danger constantly threatens the unions? 
18. How does cheap labor affect machinery and 
inventions? 19. How is ‘‘overproduction’’ often 
‘‘underconsumption’’? 20. How does the varia- 
tion in our imports compare with the variation in 
our immigration? 21. What is the significance of 
this? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. Whatis one of the greatest evils connected 
with the labor of women? 2. How many women 
entered into wage paid occupations according to 
the census of 1890? 3. What are some of the 
evil results from the employment of large numbers 
of boys in industry? 4. Why have the experi- 
ences of the public employment offices in the 
United States been in a considerable measure 
unsatisfactory? 5. How does the brewery busi- 
ness illustrate the practicability of the eight-hour 
day. 6. What is the attitude of the. colleges of 
this country towards the study of household 
economics? 
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f=) URING the first two centuries after 
the discovery of America, Panama, 
next to Cartagena, was the richest 
and most powerful stronghold of 
Spain in the New World. All the 
booty from the western coast of America 
was sent to Panama City. Thence it was 
carried across the isthmus on the backs of 
natives and mules, and shipped to Spain 
from Porto Bello, several miles up the 
coast from the present Atlantic depot of 
Colon. Across the isthmus in those times 
there was a fairly good road, paved part of 
the way and with bridges over many of the 
streams. Then with the passing of the sea- 
power of Spain came one hundred and fifty 
years of stagnation and decay on the 
isthmus. The great trains of gold and 
silver which had given Panama prosperity 
ceased, and the isthmus was used by only a 
few travelers who took it as a short cut. 
The discovery of gold in California brought 
a partial revival of activity. There was no 
railway across the United States, and many 
gold seekers and their followers preferred 
to shorten the journey by crossing Panama 
rather than to foot it across the prairies and 
the high passes of the West or to sail all the 
way around Cape Horn, A railroad was 
built from Colon to Panama Bay in the 
early fifties, and has each year carried an 


increasing number of passengers and a 
larger amount of trade. 

The most convenient and comfortable 
way to get to the isthmus is to take a 
steamer from. New York. Fairly large and 
seaworthy vessels sail regularly for Colon, 
and in one of them the voyage may’ be made 
in seven days. Steamers also sail from 
New Orleans and Mobile, but the service is 
irregular, the steamers being mostly freight- 
ers and ‘‘banana’’ boats. 

From the steamer out in the bay Colon 
looks very attractive with its white houses 
stretching around the placid harbor, and 
the evergreen hills behind and around it. 
But when the steamer reaches the pier and 
the passenger lands and begins to walk 
about, he becomes exceedingly disgusted - 
with the disillusion. The town and its 
3,000 people are soon seen. Unlike 
Panama and most of the Spanish-American © 
cities, the houses of Colon are built of wood, 
and most of them are shanties; there are 
only one or two streets and these are 
exceedingly filthy, as the town has no 
sewerage system. Most of the houses are 
built on stakes and are raised several feet 
above the ground. All the refuse and filth 
from the house is thrown out upon: the 
ground, making an indescribable sight and 
stench. The people are not exactly attrac- 
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tive, being a strange mixture of the red, 
white, black and yellow races. 

Colon is named in honor of Columbus, 
who discovered the bay in 1502. It was 
built in 1855 and has been burned down 
several times, being rebuilt the last time in 
1890.. The town was originally called 
Aspinwall, after one of the American mil- 
lionaires who built the railroad. On a 
spit of land at one end of the town are two 
handsome houses called De Lesseps palaces 
which were built to house that famous 
engineer and the officers of the Panama 
Railway Company. In a prominent place 
stands a handsome statue in memory of 
Columbus. 

During eight months of the year the rain 
pours down every few hours. The total 
rainfall in one year at Colon has been as 
much as 300 inches; sometimes twelve 
inches of water have fallen in a single day. 
During these months the atmosphere is con- 
sequently exceedingly oppressive. Four 
months of the year—May, June, July and 
August—form the dry season when little 
rain falls. These months are healthier and 
more tolerable. 


The harbor of Colon is always busy. 
Many steamship lines converge here, 
bringing passengers and freight from the 
United States, Europe and South America. 
The harbor is exceedingly good and safe 
except when a norther comes up two or 
three times a year. Then the ships must 
put to sea to escape being driven ashore. 
The plans of the canal commission includé 
an artificial basin in which vessels may hide 
during these storms. ‘The basin is to form 
the mouth of the canal, is to have a bottom 
width of 500 feet, and is to be nearly one 
mile long. 

Nearly 100,000 people cross the isthmus 
annually; all are rushing for some part of 
the world, and take this short cut to save 
time and money. About 1,000 vessels, 
large steamers and small sailing clippers, 
put into the two harbors each year, landing 
over a million tons of freight which is 
also being hurried to some distant point 
across the ocean. 

Two passenger trains leave Colon daily 
for Panama City on the Pacific. A single 
ticket costs $25 in gold, and it takes the 
engine three hours to pull the train across, 
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although the distance is only forty-seven 
miles. The journey is uninteresting, as the 
track is over swamps and lagoons. Here 
and there are settlements of wretched houses 
with thatched roofs and dirt floors. The 
almost naked natives, who hang about the 
train when it stops, exist and nothing more. 
The climate has sapped them of any energy 
they ever had; they do no work of any 
kind from one year’s end to the other. 
The plantain and the banana give them con- 
stant bread, the lagoons furnish fish when 
they want it, and a few yellow-legged fowls 
supply them with an occasignal taste of 
meat. Along the route of the railway the 
country is accurately surveyed and cleared 
of underbrush. The region beyond the 
horizon is covered with a dense jungle of 
grasses, sedges, plantains, and trees charac- 
teristic of the lower lands of the Caribbean, 
and its only inhabitants are red monkeys, 
mosquitoes, birds of various kinds and fish. 

At the end of an hour and a half the train 
leaves the swamps and begins to ascend the 
low hills which shut off the Pacific. The 
feelings of the traveler improve almost 
immediately as the air becomes less humid 





and oppressive. The summit is reached 
about nine miles from Panama. ‘The 
isthmus is one of the oldest portions of the 
earth geologically. Eons ago the conti- 
nental chain here was probably several 
thousand feet higher, but the clay and soft 
rock have been worn away until it is now at 
this point only about 300 feet high. 
Panama had its share of early Spanish 
intrigues and assassinations. In 1513 
Balboa first saw the Pacific Ocean from a 
hill about one hundred miles south of the 
present city. He was a turbulent character 
who had more than once plotted mutiny 
against his chiefs. He was made governor 
of the territories he conquered only to be 
deposed in a few months, and later was 
beheaded by his successor—a fate similar to 
that of most of the early conquerors. The 
Spaniards founded the city in 1519. In 
1671 it ‘had eight monasteries, a cathedral, 
and two churches, a fine hospital, 200 
richly furnished houses, nearly 5,000 of 
humbler sort, a Genoese chamber of com- 
merce and 200 warehouses, and was, after 
three weeks of rapine and murder, burned 
February 24, 1671, by Morgan’s buccaneers 
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who carried off 175 laden mules and more 
than 600 prisoners.’’ After Morgan’s raid 
the city was rebuilt on the present site, four 
miles lower down the bay than it had been 
before. Some of the ruins of the old town 
may still be seen overgrown with trees and 
shrubs. 

The city of Panama has now a population 
of 25,000, but some years ago, before the 
French canal bubble burst, it was nearer 
50,000. The town is built on a spit of land 
projecting into a wide bay. The water of 
the harbor near the city is very shallow, so 
that until recently all steamers had to anchor 
several miles off and send their freight 
ashore in lighters. A long wharf has now 
been completed at the end of the canal, 
allowing vessels to discharge on land direct. 

The houses are built chiefly of stone. 
Many of them are large and handsome, 
opening on central courts. The city is well 
laid out with splendid parks, promenades, 
and squares. The streets are narrow, of 
course, but pretty well paved. There are 
electric lights and one electric car line which 
contrast strangely with the air of antiquity 
about the city with its enormous cathedral, 


its moss-covered fortifications, hoary sea- 
wall and old ruins. More than one old 
residential family boasts as pure Spanish 
blood as when their direct ancestors helped 
found the city nearly four centuries ago. 
In the majority of the population, however, 
is seen that strange mixture of the four 
colors noted at Colon. 

The city of Panama has no water supply 
or sewerage system, though fully 25,000 
people live within its bounds. The water 
is brought into the city in barrels, each 
barrel drawn by a mule. The water man 
fills his barrel at any convenient pool or 
stream, no matter how many women have 
washed their clothes in it. There are no 
sewers in the city, but some of the streets 
have surface drains covered over with flat 
stones. The drains have been put in with- 
out regard to level, and as a result in many 


_places are constantly choked and give forth 


a stench as poisonous as it is horrible. . It 
does not rain nearly as much at Panama as 
at Colon, nor are the days there as hot as at 
the Atlantic port. 

Several miles out im the bay are a group 
of lovely islands which, until the pier was 

















built, served as the termini of the different 
steamship lines. Farther off to the south- 
west are the Pearl Islands where pearl oys- 
ters are found, yielding about a million 
dollars’ worth of pearls and shell annually. 

It is supposed by some that Panama 
derived its name from the native word for 
butterfly. Explorers of the interior tell of 
swarms of butterflies which at times rise on 
the sloves of the mountains in dense clouds, 
darkening the sunshine. Others maintain 
that the name is from an Indian word mean- 
ing abounding in fish. 

On the hill back of the city is the great 
hospital built by the French for the eiploy- 
ees of the canal company. The Panamans 
say that at one time when the French were 
working in greatest numbers and energy 
every one of its 10,000 beds contained a 
sick or dead man. The hospital consists of 
rows of cottages set among beautiful gardens 
which are crowded with gorgeous flowers 
and luscious fruits. 

The government of Colombia, located at 
Bogota, a thousand miles away in distance 
and three weeks in time, has done nothing 
but tax the isthmus in every possible man- 
ner ever since Panama entered the confed- 
eracy of her own free will. The Bogota 
politicians have been getting $260,000 
yearly as rental from the railway, immense 
sums from a lottery concession, nearly 
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$100,000 from a gambling concession, and 
other large sums from the pearl fisheries, 
from exclusive monopolies, and from heavy 
duties levied on all imports. Panama has 
been a gold mine to Colombia for many 
years, but not one dollar has the government 
Every cent has 
gone to Bogota, most of it into the hands of 
men who laughed at the able way in which 
they handled their Panama asset for their 
own enrichment. Not a single road or 
bridge was built nor a single measure taken 
to drain the marshes or clean the cities and 
thus lessen the awful death rate. The Pan- 
amans thus saw all the money which ought 
to have been spent on the isthmus going to 
men a thousand miles away; but most bitter 
of all they had actually to support a Colom- 
bian garrison (and pay big salaries to the 
generals) which the government stationed 
there to keep them in subjection, and they 
had to pay for the civil administration of 
the isthmus as well. Is it any wonder that 
there have been fifty-three revolutions in 
fifty-seven years, and that many of them 
have been bloody and prolonged? 

The Republic of Panama extends east 
and west for about 450 miles, with an aver- 
age width of seventy miles from sea to sea. 
Its area is about 31,500 square miles. 
Except Colon and Panama, there are no 
real towns in the republic; there are numer- 
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ous villages or hamlets, but it is very 
doubtful if the population of the entire 
republic equals one-half the estimate of 
300,000 made some years ago. The most 
populous and prosperous part of the repub- 
lic is the western coast from Panama City to 
Costa Rica. 

About half of the republic is mountainous ; 
perhaps hilly would be a truer description, 
as none of the mountains exceed 3,000 feet 
in height. Many rich mineral deposits are 
in the mountains waiting discovery and 
exploitation. The other half of the territory 
is level, and is a splendid grazing country. 
The cattle grow fat and sleek; in fact, no 
finer cattle exist than those seen from the 
train during the last half of the journey from 
Colon to Panama. All tropical products 
that have been tested grow marvelously fast. 
Many plantations would years ago have 
been started by foreign capital but for the 
constant revolutions and the impossibility 
of keeping laborers. Such planters as had 
the courage to go ahead would no sooner 
have their cacao planted, and everything 
ready for the harvest, than a revolution 
would break out somewhere. Then all 
hands would flee into the mountains to hide 
from the conscription officers. Conse- 
quently all efforts to found new industries 
were paralyzed. Every one has been wait- 
ing for a stable government, such as only 
the United States, or a republic backed by 
the United States, can give. 

The agricultural and mineral resources of 
the republic surpass general belief. The 
railway naturally follows the lowest levels, 
so that from the car windows the traveler 
sees only the poorest part of the isthmus, 
the swamps and jungles. But the swamps 
when drained will make good land where 
bananas, oranges and all tropical fruits will 
grow luxuriantly. Away from the railroad 
on the hills are valuable forests of bamboo 
and such woods as lignum-vite, a wood 
almost as durable as iron, and cocobola, 
which takes a richer polish than cherry, 
mahogany or rosewood, and which by 
being buried in the ooze of swamps quickly 
becomes perfectly ebonized. Beautiful wild 
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orchids grow in great variety and profusion 
and will soon outclass any now grown in the 
greenhouses of the United States. There 
is a gold mine on the coast which nets 
$50,000 per month, and there is no question 
that exploration will reveal equally valuable 
deposits elsewhere, and also veins of coal 
and other minerals. Along the sandy 
beaches cocoanut trees reach the bearing 
age in five or six years, and thereafter pro- 
duce an average of four nuts a tree per 
month. Millions of ivory nuts are found in 
the interior. Hundreds of tortoises are 
caught on the coast and their beautiful 
shells are exported. From the bottom of 
the bays and island shores along the Pacific 
coast nearly a million dollars’ worth of 
pearls and pear! shells are obtained annually, 
though the methods of diving are crude and 
very unsatisfactory. These are but a few 
instances of the great possibilities that wait 
only to be developed. 

Panama, Colon and the entire isthmus 
have an extremely bad reputation as a 
place to live in. The excessive death rate 
has been principally due, however, to an 
utter disregard of sanitary laws, not only by 
the government, but also by the foreigners 
who go to the isthmus to live. 

Havana, reputed for years as the most 
unhealthful spot in Western America, since 
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being cleaned by the Americans has proved 
a good place to live in, and before many 
years will deservedly become one of the 
most popular American winter resorts. The 
same may prove to be the experience of the 
isthmus. Panama and Colon will never 
become healthful cities, but they can be 
made tolerable; back in the hills of the 
isthmus, however, are many places which 
are healthful the year around. 

Mr. Bunau-Varilla,, at one time chief 
engineer of the old Panama Canal Com- 
pany, has stated that eighty out of every 
one hundred white laborers sent to work on 
the canal were almost immediately rendered 
worthless by the damp and enervating 
climate; only twenty could be ‘counted on 
to do any work at all. The company spent 
millions of dollars for hospitals, club houses 
for the officers and men, and for young 
nurses who came from France by the 
hundred. Finally the company ceased 
bringing laborers from Europe, and hired 
native Colombians and negroes from 
Jamaica. ‘These endure the climate better. 
The experiences of the French have been 
exceedingly bitter to them, but from these 
experiences those who complete the canal 
will profit. The French work was done 
before the days of the electric car; the men 
had then to camp among the marshes where 
they worked. Now the United States can 
build their camps in the hills some miles 
away, and carry the laborers to and from 
the work by electric cars. By this means 
the efficiency of the men working on the 
canal can be greatly increased and the 
number of deaths lessened. 

The route for an isthmian canal selected 
by De Lesseps and now by the United 
States is practically the same as that advo- 
cated by the Spaniards as early as 1520. 
De Lesseps had at first planned to build a 
sea-level canal, overlooking the difference 
of nearly twenty feet in the tides of the two 
oceans. His canal was to be built in eight 
years and to cost $127,000,000; but this 
company, formed in 1880, found that a sea- 
level canal could not be built at this. ridicu- 
lous estimate. ‘The plans were changed to 
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a-canal with locks. Millions after millions 
were raised until $250,000,000 had been 
paid into the treasury, and yet the canal 
was little more than begun. Finally the 
wretched story of $100,000,000 given as 
bribe money, and the fearful extravagance 
and mismanagement at Panama _ were 
revealed, and the collapse came. The new 
Panama Canal Company, organized from 
the wreck of the first, has done only enough 
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THE CULEBRA CUT 


Sketch of the steamship Deutschland in the Culebra cut of 
the Panama Canal. ‘This cut will be the largest single excava- 
tion ever made; 44,000,000' cubic yards of earth, clay and 
rock—a volume twelve times as great as the Great Pyramid— 
will haveto be removed. The cut below the water-line will be 
lined with heavy walls of masonry. ‘ 


during recent years to prevent the title from 
lapsing. 

The plans for the Panama Canal as pro- 
posed by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
and as they will probably be adopted, ° 
center around two engineering problems: 
The first is to control the waters of the 
Chagres River, and the second is the 
Culebra cut. The canal for about thirty 
miles from Colon follows the low valley of 
the Chagres River. This river is short, but 
drains an area of nearly 1,300 square miles. 
In time of heavy rain it rises very rapidly. 
Several disastrous floods have resulted 
because of the inability of the Panama 
Canal Company to control the waters. The 
second problem, the Culebra cut, as it is 
called, is the excavation that has to be 
made through the Culebra Hill, about nine 
miles from Panama City. The hill was 
originally over three hundred feet high. 
The French have cut it down considerably, 
as shown in the figure above, but most of 
the cutting has yet to be done. 

The American commission has suggested 
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HOUSES OF THE TALAMANCAN INDIANS, ON BORDERS OF PANAMA AND COLOMBIA 


Courtesy ‘The National Geographic Magazine,”’ published by the National Geographic Society, Washington. 


overcoming the Chagres River problem by 
building an enormous dam at Bohio, seven- 
teen miles from Colon, which would raise 
the water of the river eighty to ninety-two 
feet and create a beautiful lake. This lake 
would have an area of nearly forty square 
miles, which would be more than enough to 
handle the water the Chagres could pour 
into it, while a gigantic spillway 2,000 feet 
wide would carry the excess water from the 
lake and conduct it to the ocean by a 
channel some distance from the canal. 

By this plan there would be made a 
splendid land-locked harbor where vessels 
might be repaired and docked. In the 
center of the lake would be formed a beau- 
tiful island which it has been suggested 
should be called Bunau-Varilla Island in 
honor of the man who has kept the canal 
project alive for years. 

The Culebra Hill is to be cut down to 
the level of this lake. Steamers would be 
raised to the lake on the Colon side by two 


locks at Bohio. They would then pass 
through the lake and the cut, and descend 
on the Panama side by two similar locks; a 
third or tidal lock is necessary on the 
Pacific end because of the tremendous 
range of tide—twenty feet at Panama. At 
Colon the tide is only one foot. The dam 
at Bohio is a gigantic undertaking. It is 
to be sunk 125 feet through the soil until it 
rests on bed rock; it is a solid mass of 
steel, masonry and concrete, and is to cost 
$1,125,000. 

The breadth of the canal on the surface 
is 250 feet, while the bottom width is to be 
nowhere less than 150 feet, and the mini- 
mum depth thirty-five feet. The locks will 
be the greatest ever constructed and will 
each have a maximum lift of forty-five feet. 

It will cost the United States about 
$145,000,000 to complete the canal along 
the lines proposed by the commission; in 
addition to this we shall have to pay the 
French company .$40,000,000 for the work 
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that has already been done. It is estimated 
that about one-fifth of the necessary excava- 
tion as been made, and that it will take at 
least eight years to complete the canal. 

By the provisions of the treaty between 
our government and Panama the United 
States guarantees and will maintain the 
independence of the Republic of Panama. 
There is granted to the United States in 
perpetuity the use, occupation, and control 
of a strip ten miles wide and extending 
three nautical miles into the sea at either 
terminal, with all lands lying outside the 
zone necessary for the construction of the 
canal or for its auxiliary works, and with 
the islands in the Bay of Panama. The 
cities of Panama and Colon are _ not 
embraced in the canal zone, but the United 
States assumes their sanitary control, and 
guarantees to maintain order in case of 
| need. The United States enjoys within the 
: granted limits all the rights, power and 
| authority which it would possess were it the 
| sovereign of the territory. All railway and 
| 
i 





canal property rights belonging to Panama 
and needed for the canal pass to the United 
the 


, States, 
of 


respective companies in 


including any property of 
the cities 


lj Panama and Colon. The works, property, 
) and personnel of the canal and railways are 
{ exempted from taxation as well in the cities 


of Panama and Colon as in the canal zone 
and its dependencies. Everything needed 
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for the construction and operation of the 
canal is to be imported free of duty. The 
United States may build as many fortifica- 
tions and keep as many soldiers in the zone 
as it desires. 

The advantages of the Panama route over 
the Nicaragua route are briefly: (1) An 
excellent harbor at each end of the canal 
and the existence of a railroad. (2) It 
will cost $1,300,000 less annually to 
operate. (3) Itis 134.57 miles shorter, 
requires fewer locks, has less curvature 
(26.44 miles less) and requires but twelve 
hours for a deep-draught vessel to pass 
through as against thirty-three hours for the 
same vessel in. the Nicaragua Canal. (4) 
It will cost probably many millions less. 
(5) 
from disturbances from earthquakes, while 
the Nicaragua route is through a region 
by volcanoes and 


It is far remote from volcanoes and 


constantly menaced 
earthquakes. 

The people of the isthmus have no com- 
merce with Colombia. Geographically they 
are completely cut off from Colombia by 
hundreds of miles of dense forest and 
mountains. The country south of the canal 
line and stretching to the Atrato, is rich in 
minerals and forests, but it has been little 
explored owing to the Indians who dominate 
the interior. ‘These Indians boast that they 
are as pure in blood as when the Spaniards 


came, four hundred years ago, and that they 
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A STREET IN BOGOTA 
Courtesy New York “Tribune.” 


have never been conquered. They still use 
the deadly blow-gun and poisoned arrow, 
and will not permit a white man to tarry 
even one night with them. 

Neither Colombia nor the people and 
their possibilities can be understood without 
consulting the map. Here is a country 
situated entirely in the tropics, but nearly 
half of which has a climate but little hotter 
than that of a temperate zone. Three 
high mountain ranges cross the republic 
from north to south, making high table- 
lands between, where the days the year 
round are scarcely hotter than those of a 
temperate zone. On the Bogota table-land 
the glass oscillates between 50° and 65° 
Fahrenheit, while the annual rainfall rarely 
exceeds forty-five inches. In the lowlands, 
of course, the tropical sun beats down with 
an intensity that makes those sections unin- 
habitable by the white man. Colombia, 
exclusive of Panama, is as large as the two 
states of California and Texas combined. 

The people live in the valleys and on 
the plateaus and slopes of the mountains. 
Their wide distribution, and the fact that 
their towns are so separated by high moun- 
tains, has made such frequent revolutions 
possible. The past eighteen years have 
been one constant state of anarchy; often 
all traffic on the rivers has been interrupted 
for months atatime. The revolutions have 


brought great poverty everywhere; little 
gold is left in the country today, and 
Colombian currency is worth next to noth- 
ing. In the seacoast cities one hundred 
and fifty Colombian dollars will not buy as 
much as one American dollar; while a 
banker at Bogota will not take two hun- 
dred Colombian dollars for an American 
dollar bill. 

Colombia has more than ten times the 
population of Panama. The last census 
was taken thirty-two years ago; but an 
official estimate made in 1881 gave her about 
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3,600,000, not including the people of 
Panama. The republic has no army to 
speak of, no ships, no money, only a few 
miles of railway, and hence no means of 
sending a good force against Panama. 
There is no road or highway connecting 
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Courtesy New York “Tribune.” 


her with the isthmian republic, so that the 
only way she can send troops is by water. 
Cartagena is two days distant by sea from 


Colon. Probably no city in Spanish-Amer-. 


ica excels it in memories of Spanish gran- 
deur. However, though the strongest and 
principal Spanish fort in the New World, it 
fell before Sir Francis Drake in 1585. A 
century later the French captured it and 
obtained over a million in money. Now it 
is asmall town of perhaps 15,000 people, 
nearly all of whom are black or colored. 
The massive wall built by the Spdniards 
still surrounds the city, and there are quite 
a number of ancient buildings of imposing 
appearance. 

A few hours beyond Cartagena is Saven- 
illa, the Atlantic depot of Colombia. It is 
a commercial city of little present interest 
and no past, but is the proud possessor of a 
giant steel pier over half a mile long, to 
which the captain moors the steamer. A 
railway connects the town with Barranquilla, 
a thriving and bustling city of 50,000 peo- 





ple situated just inside the mouth of the 
Magdalena River, which is the transporta- 
tion system of Colombia. The mouth of 
this great river is choked with bars and mud 
banks, so that all the commerce coming 
down the river and its branches cannot 
reach the ocean but must be unloaded at 
Barranquilla and carried by train to Saven- 
illa. Barranquilla is quite picturesque with 
its many long warehouses covered with red 
tiles and its throngs of river boats and 
barges. 

Bogota, the capital of Colombia, is one of 
the most extraordinary cities in the world; 
situated far from the seacoast and difficult 
of access to the world, it is none the less 
prosperous and growing rapidly. It is 
800 miles from the Atlantic and only 250 
miles from the Pacific, but is really much 
nearer the Atlantic, as the lofty Andes shut 
it from the great ocean. To reach Bogota 
you must take a paddle-wheel steamer up 
the Magdalena from Barranquilla. The 
journey is monotonous between wooded 
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STREET IN CARACAS 


Donkeys and mules are the beasts of burden in all the towns of Colombia and Venezuela. 
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Horses are rarely seen. 
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banks and swamps, and is intensely hot. 
After ten or eleven days you reach Honda, 
some 600 miles from the mouth. The 
rapids prevent your steamer going farther. 
Honda is also fearfully hot, and you are 
glad to start on the mule-back ride over the 
mountains to Bogota. Three high moun- 
tain ridges and as many deep valleys must 


A VENEZUELAN BELLE 


be crossed. The scenery is glorious, and 
equal to any in the world. The majesty of 
the great Andean mountains and especially 
of the volcano Tolima, outlined afar, is 
deepened in the pure, clear air. There is 
no space here to describe the traveler’s sen- 
sations as he passes in a few hours from a 
Washington winter to constant spring, then 
to tropical heat and back to cold again. 
Though this road is the main highway con- 
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necting Bogota with the world, it is often so 
narrow that pack mules cannot pass each 
other. On ascending from the third valley 
the road enters a broad plain twenty-five 
miles across. At the farther end is Bogota, 
lying at the foot of more great mountains. 
A railway carries the traveler across the 
plain to the city; and he is lucky if he 
has made the trip from the seacoast in four- 
teen days. 

On the streets of Bogota is seen a 
strange mixture of modern and medieval 
customs. One meets a group of gentlemen 
dressed in the latest Parisian cut of clothes 
and hat, while down the street come swing- 
ing a couple of men carrying a sedan chair 
with curtains tightly drawn, as was the mode 
centuries ago. As in Naples and Constanti- 
nople, beggars have the free run of the city 
and plant themselves in the most crowded 
streets, uncovering hideous deformities or 
rotting limbs which all passers-by must see. 

The women, especially the girls, are 
beautiful and vivacious, with large dark 
eyes and hair, and exceeding grace of 
movement. Few women are seen on the 
street. Girls marry at fourteen or younger; 
and among the lower classes sometimes 
become mothers at twelve or thirteen. 
Boys are men at fourteen ; at sixteen or sev- 
enteen they graduate from college, are poli- 
ticians at twenty, and sometimes grand- 
fathers at thirty; marvelous precocity, 
explained by the perpetual spring, but fol- 
lowed by premature decay. 

Bogota has often been called the Athens 
of South America. The National Univer- 
sity is located here; there is a library of 
50,000 volumes, a picture gallery, a splen- 
did museum, a mint and an observatory. 
Pictures of Murillo and Velasquez may be 
seen in several of the churches and con- 
vents. 

The San Francisco and San Augustin 
rivers divide the city into four parts, and are 
spanned by many bridges, some of them of 
quaint design and beauty. The streets are 
narrow and abominably paved. The houses 
have large balconies and projecting win- 
dows behind which the ladies watch what is 




















going on; however, the streets are strangely 
quiet except during feast days. 

There are many other remarkable things 
about Bogota; its situation 8,760 feet above 
sea-level on an extremely fertile level 
plateau as large as the state of Delaware; 
here it is always spring; you see a farmer 
planting one field while his neighbor is 
reaping his crop; there are no blacks, 
mulattoés or persons of negro descent; all 
are whites, Indians or of mixed bloods. 
For its size the city has more churches and 
convents, great massive structures, 
perhaps any other city in the world. The 
lofty mountains which tower on all sides 
_contain boundless mineral wealth, and when 
the revolutions cease and these deposits are 
mined Bogota will become fabulously rich. 
The city is as near the Meta, one of the 
navigable tributaries of the Orinoco, as it is 
to the Magdalena, another reason that it 
thrives. 

The people of Colombia are a mixture of 
At the time of the Spanish conquest 
the population of Colombia was estimated at 
eight million. Wholesale butcheries and 
enslavement in the mines reduced the num- 
ber in a few generations to less than a 
million. Most of the natives were too 
helpless to resist, but ‘‘some retaliated and 
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in the Antioquia district poisoned the salt 
springs so effectually that they remain 
poisoned to this day.’* The present 
Colombian nationality is a fusion in varying 
proportions of the aborigines with the 
whites from various parts of Spain, includ- 
ing a considerable number of baptized 
Jews. This Hebrew element is quite 
noticeable, especially in the province of 
Antioquia which is the wealthiest and most 
prosperous of the departments of Colombia. 
There is also a considerable African element 
in the population of the seacoast towns, and 
it is estimated that there are nearly 500,000 
Indians in the republic. 

Venezuela was the first part of the Amer- 
ican continent sighted by Columbus. Dur- 
ing his third voyage, in 1498, he first saw 
the coast from the island of Trinidad, and 
thought that it was another island; but the 
fresh water of the Gulf of Paria, whose 
shores he coasted for several weeks, soon 
convinced him that great continental rivers 
were pouring into the gulf, and that the vast 
Asiatic continent at last stretched before 
him. Sickness prevented him from making 
extended explorations of the coast, and sent 
him back to Hispaniola. 

The following year Alonzo de Ojeda, . 
accompanied by the celebrated Amerigo 
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Vespucci, traced a greater extent of the 
Venezuelan coast. It was Ojeda who gave 
the country its-present name—Venezuela. 
‘‘Proceeding along the coast, he arrived 
at a vast, deep gulf (Maracaibo) resembling 
a tranquil lake, entering which he beheld 


THE TOMB OF BOLIVAR 


on the eastern side a village, the construc- 
tion of which struck him with surprise. _ It 
consisted of twenty large houses shaped like 
bells and built on piles driven into the bot- 
tom of the lake, which in this part was 
limpid and of little depth. Each house 
was provided with a drawbridge and with 
canoes, by which communication was 
carried on. From these resemblances to 
the Italian city, Ojeda gave to the bay the 
name of the Gulf of Venice, and it is called 
to the present day, Venezuela, or Little 
Venice. The Indian name was Coqui- 
bacoa.’’ 








Venezuela has a larger area than the 
combined areas of the great states of Texas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas. In 
figures its area amounts to about 590,000 
square miles. The population in 1891 
was 2,323,527—500,000 less than that of 
Massachusetts. The capital, Caracas, has 
75,000 inhabitants, Maracaibo 35,000, La 
Guayra 15,000 and Barcelona about 13,000. 
About one person out of every hundred is 
pure white, while the others are descendants 


‘of black slaves, mulattoes and Indians. 


The republic has three zones—hot, tem- 
perate and cool—according to the elevation 
of the land. The lowlands in the north- 
west are very torrid. Here great quantities 
of coffee and cacao are raised, which form 
the largest agricultural exports of the coun- 
try. The cacao is sent mainly to France, 
Germany and Spain, and the coffee, which 
averages a yearly crop of 55,000 tons, to 
the United States. South and east of the 
lowlands extending eastward to Caracas, are 
high mountains, where, the climate being 
temperate, most of the people live. 
Caracas, the capital, is 3,000 feet above the 
sea. Trade winds prevent the extremes of 
heat suffered in the corresponding latitude 
of Northern Africa. The mean tempera- 
ture at Caracas is only 71.2° Fahrenheit. 
On the coast it averages from ten to twelve 
degrees higher. 

Vast llanos, or fertile plains, stretch south 
of the mountains, making splendid runs for 
cattle. South again of the plains, beyond 
the Orinoco, are vast forests, from which 
the natives get rubber, tropical woods and 
vanilla. There are also gold diggings south 
of the Orinoco, which yielded over $600,000 
for export in 1900. 

Almost nothing is manufactured beyond 
the cheapest grades of goods. The larger 
share of the imports comes from the United 
States-—to the value of $3,271,000 in 1901— 
consisting of flour, lard, hardware and 
cotton goods, on all of which a heavy duty 
was levied. England and Germany send 
the next largest amount of goods. Venez- 
uela sent in return to the United States in 
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THE UNIVERSITY AT CARACAS 
Courtesy ‘The National Geographic Magazine,” published by the National Geographic Society, Washington. 


1901, $6,645,000 worth of coffee, cacao and 
skins, all entering free of duty. The annual 
revenue of Venezuela is about $7,500,000, 
obtained mainly from customs duties. 

La Guayra is the seaport of Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela. It is a wretched 
harbor, merely an open roadstead protected 
by an artificial breakwater, the city stretch- 
ing for several miles along a narrow beach 
at the foot of towering mountains. Caracas 
is on the other side of the mountain and a 
tunnel four or five miles long bored through 
the mountain would enter its principal 
street. The climate of La Guayra is 
abominably hot, but in Caracas, situatec 
3,000 feet above sea-level, living is fairly 
comfortable the year round. A railway 
zigzags up the mountain side from La Guayra 
and then down to the fertile plain on which 
Caracas is built. The railway must go 
twenty-five miles, though the actual dis- 
tance between the two cities is but five. 

The streets of the eapital are broad and 
straight; the public buildings handsome 
and substantial; they must be built strong 
to withstand the earthquakes that frequently 
shake the entire region. In 1812, 12,000 
people were killed in the city by the great 
earthquake which later in that year wrought 





such havoc in the United States. The 
people have an opera supported by the 
government, a university, art galleries and 
many beautiful homes fitted with all the 
luxuries that wealth can give. 

Simon Bolivar, the liberator of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru, and 
the grandest figure in South American 
history, is buried in Caracas where a hand- 
some tomb has been erected by the people 
in tribute to his memory. 

In Venezuela, as in Colombia, travel is 
almost entirely by river. Paddle-wheel 
steamers ascend the Orinoco to Ciudad 
Bolivar, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, and 
then onward for hundreds of miles.: Five 
hundred thousand square miles, an drea as 
large as California, Texas and Washington 
states, are drained by the mighty river and 
its branches. 

For many long and weary years the 
Spanish-American adventurers made pas- 
sionate search for the lost city of Maunoa 
in whose golden lake the mythical king, 
El Dorado, was .wont to bathe. They 
never found that inexhaustible lake of gold. 
Their early visions of boundless wealth grew 
fainter and fainter and finally disappeared, 
and their successors for generations have 
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looked upon the northern part of South 
America as torrid stretches where’ nothing 
but rubber and deadly fevers were to be 
found. This belief is changing again. 
Knowledge is coming to the world of the 
rich veins of gold and precious metals, of 
rare stones and incredible agricultural 
wealth lying untouched in Colombia and 
Venezuela. Living in tropical America 
with modern conveniences and temperate 
habits is no longer as fatal as in the past. 
The Panama Canal as a highway will not 
bring the seaports and commerce of Colom- 
bia and Venezuela nearer the United States, 
but indirectly the canal will have a tremen- 
dous and immediate influence on both 
countries. The near presence at Panama 
of American stability will inevitably react on 
them and morally compel them to be stable 
also. If the people of themselves do not 
enforce order in their states, however, the 
capital that, with the building of the canal, 
will flow into those countries for their 
development, will require American inter- 
vention and control. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What importance had Panama in Spanish 
times? 2. Describe the city and harbor of Colon. 
3. What is the character of the region crossed by 
the railway? 4. What is the history and present 
position of Panama? 5. What has been its rela- 
tion to Colombia? 6. What suggested origins has 
the word Panama? 7. What are the resources of 
the country? 8. What is the effect of the climate 
upon foreigners? 9. Why did the De Lesseps 
scheme fail? 10. What is the general plan for 
the proposed canal? 11. Under what terms does 


the United States secure the canal property from 
Panama? 12. 


What advantages has the Panama 
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route over that of Nicaragua? 13. What is the 
nature of the country south of Panama City? 14. 
Why is Colombia a backward country? 15. 
Describe the journey to Bogota. 16. What is 
the character of the city and its people? 17. 
Describe the discovery of Venezuela. 18. What 
is the size of the country? 19. What its resources? 
20. -What are its chief imports? 21. What 
possibilities of development has Venezuela? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Where is Cartagena? 2. Who was Mor- 
gan, the buccaneer? 3. In what other famous 
canal did De Lesseps have a share? 4. Who was 
Miranda? 5. What was the early name of Colon? 
6. What was the Spanish Main? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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** Around the Caribbean 
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and Across Panama,’’ 
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Scruggs’ volume, as it deals mainly with sections of 
Panama and Colombia unvisited by travelers. ‘‘Be- 
tween the Andes and the Ocean,’’ by W. E. 
Curtis (H. S. Stone & Co., 1900). ‘‘Report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899-1901’’ (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1901). ‘‘Venez- 
uela—A Land Where it is Always Summer,” by 
W. E. Curtis (Harper & Bros., 1806). ‘‘ The 
Panama Route for a Ship Canal,’’ by Wm. H. Burr, 
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which was supposed to be somewhere in Colombia 
or Venezuela, should read Charles Kingsley’s 
** Westward Ho!” 
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CONTEMPORARY NEW YORK SCULPTORS 





BY EDWINA SPENCER 


N THE face of such widely diverse 


North and South, our East and 

West, it has always seemed impos 
- sible that a single town could 
adequately typify the nation—that any 
American city could ‘‘be’’ the United States 
as we say that Paris ‘‘is France.’? When 
that beloved Autocrat, who gave his own 
city its title of ‘“The Hub,’’ once rhymed 
about New York as the country’s great 
metropolis of the future, beginning, 

‘¢God bless Manhattan! Let her fairly claim, 
With all the honors due her ancient name, 
Worth, wisdom, wealth,’’ 

he was quick to follow with the warning, 
‘Vet not too rashly let her think to bind 
Beneath her circlet all the nation’s mind!’’ 

Nevertheless, there is one direction, at 
least, in which New York City may be said 
to express ‘‘the nation’s mind,’’ for she is 
our most important center of artistic activity, 
and may fairly claim that the work of her 
artists represents the present status of the 
country’s achievement. Her Art Students’ 
League and her studios are the Mecca of 
many ; her great museum is looked upon as 
one of the finest in the world; within her 
gates dwell the National Academy and the 
Society of American Artists, with their 
annual exhibitions; and she has created 
various organizations of national scope for 
the promotion and elevation of all branches 
of artistic endeavor. 

New York offers opportunities unequaled 
elsewhere to young workers from every state, 
who usually gravitate there before going 
abroad, and often settle there on their 
return. The city has also attracted a num- 
ber of men of foreign birth into her art 
circles; and in sculpture especially, while 





characteristics as those of our 


she has produced but few notable sons, she 
has a large adopted family, which includes 
more than three-fourths of all our native 
sculptors. 

Among these, aside from Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens and Mr. French, the names of 
Frederick William MacMonnies and George 
Grey Barnard are most widely appreciated 
by artists and critics, both here and abroad. 
It remains for those interested in signs and 
omens to determine what occult influences 
were responsible, in the year 1863, for 
two such intense and forceful, yet contrast- 
ing examples of remarkable genius. 

Mr. MacMonnies, born in Brooklyn, 
was the son of a Scotchman from Clan 
Menzies (who came to America as a boy) 
and an art-loving mother, a niece of our early 
painter, Benjamin West. The family’s com- 
fortable fortune was lost during the Civil 
War, yet the son, who left school early to 
earn his living, found time to make so suc- 
cessful a start in his artistic studies as to win 
the interest of Mr. Saint-Gaudens. At six- 
teen he was admitted to that master’s studio ; 
at twenty he entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, and less than ten years later he 
sprang into sudden fame through the much- 
discussed ‘‘MacMonnies fountain’’ at the 
Columbian Exposition. Meantime, he had 
been signally distinguished at the Salon, 
and had produced two such notable statues 
as the ‘‘Stranahan’’ in Brooklyn, and the 
remarkable ‘‘Nathan Hale,’’ which, ‘‘in its 
simplicity, sublime,’’ ennobles the City 
Hall Park of New York. 

Mr. MacMonnies’s perfection of technique 
appeals acutely to the French, who chose 
him, with Mr. Saint-Gaudens, to be especi- 
ally honored at the Exposition of 1900. 
Yet the catholic taste of the Parisian art 
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ATTENDING ANGEL 
By William Couper. In Methuen, Mass. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 
By Paul Wayland Bartlett. In the Congressional Library. 
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STATUE OF LAFAYETTE 


By Paul Wayland Bartlett. In Paris. 


world “was roused to equal enthusiasm by 
work as entirely opposite in character as that 
of George Grey Barnard. This sculptor, 
after a boyhood passed in Iowa, and some 
study at the Art Institute of Chicago, left for 
Paris within a year of his fellow artist. The 
difficulties surmounted by Mr. MacMonnies 
were many, but the odds against which Mr. 
Barnard struggled were almost unbelievable. 


Given to France by the School Children of America. 


His first year in Paris cost him eighty-nine 
dollars, and his knighthood was won through 
many a tilt with privation, yet he emerged 
triumphant, both in mind and body. In 
1894, he made his first exhibit in Paris, and 
caused an artistic furor such as few have 
achieved. ‘Two years later, he returned to 
America to live; and at present he is plan- 
ning the elaborate series of sculptures which 
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NEW LIFE 


By F. Edwin Elwell. 


he has been commissioned to execute for 
the new Pennsylvania capitol building. 

The contrast between the work of these 
two men could scarcely be more marked. 
Fundamentally, the difference seems to be 
in the character of their conceptions. Mr. 
Barnard’s powerful productions are con- 
ceived for stone or marble—they are essenti- 
ally suited to the mass and solidity of those 
materials, and are not, as a rule, winning 


In Lowell, Mass. 


or graceful, but tremendous in their force, 
strong, moving, original to the last degree. 
The works of Mr. MacMonnies, on the other 
hand, are conceived for the bronze, which 
best can render the subtilties of surface, 
the light and shade, the ease, grace and 
charm that belong to everything he touches. 
It has been said that ‘‘for sheer dexterity of 
manipulation, there is no American sculptor 
to be compared with him,’’ and it is this 
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magic technical skill, the ‘‘result of forgotten 
toil,’’ that gives his wide range of subjects 
their unfailing success. All that he does is 
done joyously, enthusiastically, swiftly, and 
perfectly. It does not pretend to be the 
result of either heights or depths of thought. 
His powers are embodied in the wonderful 
**Bacchante’’ of the Metropolitan Museum, 


LITTLE NELL 


By F. Edwin Elwell. From a group, “Dickens and 
Little Nell.” 


who dances lightly away from the momen- 
tary suspension of mortal combat portrayed 
in Mr. Barnard’s masterpiece in the same 
gallery called ‘‘I feel two natures struggling 
within me,”’ 

Mr. MacMonnies’s love of color and lean- 
ing toward pictorial art have become so 


insistent as to cause a temporary abandon- 
ment of sculpture for the delights of paint- 
ing, in which he bids fair to equal his plas- 
Though he and Mr. Barnard 
are permanently established in New York, 
they are both at present in Europe. 
Realizing that ‘‘the source of great art is 


tic successes. 





in the individual soul of the artist,’’ Amer- 
ica may indeed rejoice in her quota of 
sculptors of exceptional originality; and 
none is more markedly so than Frank 
Edwin Elwell, born.at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, in 1858. Descended from a line of 
patriots, and spending his boyhood in 
touch with the ‘‘seers and sages’’ who have 
made his birthplace famous, Mr. Elwell 
should not surprise us by either his fertile 
imagination or his strenuous contention for 
fearlessness and sincerity in the life and 
work of every artist. ‘‘Do the thing in art 
that comes to the soul,’’ he says, earnestly, 
‘‘and be honest in the doing. The mes- 
sage of the sculptor is to be himself, to 
be true to the highest in that self, and to 
project out into the world something beau- 
His 
own message is that of a unique personal- 


tiful, something grand in feeling.’’ 


ity whose versatility and enthusiasm are com- 
bined with capacity for serious and thought- 
ful production. Established in New York 
since 1885, he now occupies the important 
position of curator of the Department of 
Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Herbert Adams, born in Vermont a few 
months before Mr. Elweil, was for eight 
years instructor in the Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn, and is best known through 
his exquisite portrait busts of women. In 
that direction he is unsurpassed among us; 
and in spite of the great charm of his more 
elaborate works, the imagination is haunted 
by those beautiful faces, ‘‘loved as soon as 
seen.’’ His 
tinted sculpture have also attracted much 
attention. His art is reminiscent of Renais- 
sance Italy and ‘‘the the 
fifteenth century,’’—yet dominated by the 
spirit of his own time, and expressing mod- 
ern feeling with unusual grace and tender- 


very successful essays in 


fragrance of 


ness. 

Another New York sculptor whose work is 
reminiscent of Italy is William Couper, the 
son-in-law of Thomas Ball, who, with Daniel 
Chester French and Martin Milmore com- 
pletes the small and notable group of Mr. 
Ball’s pupils. A native of Norfolk, Virginia, 
Mr. Couper has spent much of his life 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By John J. Boyle. For the Palace of Electricity, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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abroad. A residence in Florence of twenty- 
three years was brought to an end Six years 
ago, by the breaking up of the beautiful 
villa and the return of the family to Amer- 
ica, that the young sons might grow up in a 
knowledge of their own country. 


PORTRAIT-BUST OF MISS POND 
By Herbert Adams. 


A man who thinks deeply, and feels like 
a poet, with skilful hand and the ideas of 
one who has ‘‘talked’ with Life,’’ Mr. 
Couper is a decided addition to the New 
York coterie. He possesses a singular 
insight in portraiture; and his wonderfully 
lovely angels are especially worthy of note. 
On the granite tower, at Methuen, Massa- 
chusetts, which enshrines Mr. Ball’s marble 
group of Christ and a little child, an attend- 
ant angel of unforgetable beauty, hovers, in 
bronze, above the doorway; of equal appeal 
are the ‘‘Angel of the Resurrection,’’ in 
Chicago, and the ‘‘Recording Angel’’ in 
Norfolk. 

To William Ordway Partridge, a man of 
many gifts, we are indebted for both lec- 
tures and writings which have exerted a 
powerful and wholesome influence upon the 












Though 
born in Paris, during his parents’ residence 
there in 1861, he comes from old New 
England stock, and his ‘‘Art for America’’ 
is written with a fervor of loyalty akin to 


development of American art. 


that of the Greeks. He has been success- 
ful along various lines (one of them being 
readings from the poetry of Shelley and 
Keats, which delighted Boston some years 
ago)—but his fame may well rest on such 
achievements as the statue of Alexander 
Hamilton, in Brooklyn, which has been 
called the most satisfactory ideal of an 
orator to be found in modern art. 

Paul Wayland Bartlett is our only sculp- 
tor of importance still established in Paris; 
and when he visits this country, he usually 
lives in New York City. He is the brilliant 
son of Mr. Truman Bartlett, of Boston, 
who has been mentioned as the friend and 
biographer of Dr. Rimmer. Brought up in 
Paris, young Bartlett entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at fifteen years of age; and 
though he is not yet forty, his knowledge 
and skill are equaled by very few of the 
French sculptors. One of his accomplish- 
ments is the mastery of all the difficult meth- 
ods of bronze casting; and his latest work of 
special interest was the modeling of the 
sculpture for the pediment of the New York 
Stock Exchange, after the designs of J. Q. 
A. Ward, which has been much discussed 
as a remarkably fine collaborative achieve- 
ment. 

A number of our sculptors have shown 
a leaning toward aboriginal subjects, and 
have produced a few very fine types of the 
primitive red man. Chief of these, among 
the older men, is Mr. John J. Boyle, who 
was born in New York City, and after 
spending the larger part of his life in 
Philadelphia, has returned there to settle 
permanently. Mr. Boyle has treated many 
and varied themes, but that of aboriginal 
life is his favorite ; and it is agreed (to quote 
a critic) that ‘‘for the expression of power, 
for monumental simplicity and integrity of 
conception, his groups called ‘The Alarm’ 
and ‘The Stone Age’ have: not been sur- 


passed.’’? Of the young men in New York, 

















Herman A. MacNeil, Solon H. Borglum, 
and A. Phimister Proctor have done good 
work in the same field—though the last two 
are better classed as sculptors of animals. 
Mr. MacNeil has been especially fond of 
Indian subjects, and has made some notable 
statues and reliefs, chief of all being ‘“The 
Sun Vow,’’ shown at the Pan-American 
Exposition. 

It would be impossible to close even so 
brief a notice of New York’s better known 
sculptors without mentioning the men of 
foreign birth, were they not to be written of 
in the succeeding article. Karl Bitter, 
Philip Martiny, Isidore Konti, and J. Mas- 
sey Rhind have won enviable reputations 
here; and there is a small host of others 
doing excellent work. The foreign name of 
Charles Henry Niehaus, however, belongs 
to asculptor born in Cincinnati, who has 
been identified with New York since 1885. 
Mr. Niehaus has lately gained much praise 
for his statue called ‘‘The Driller,’’ for 
the Drake Monument at Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania; but he has back of him a long 
series of well-conceived and well-executed 
works of differing characteristics, show- 
ing a marked pleasure in classic themes. 
During his studies at the Royal Academy, 
Munich, he won the first prize ever given to 
an American; and his excellence of design 
never fails, though he is decidedly at his 
best in his monumental work. Mention 
must also be made of Frederick Wellington 
Ruckstuhl, who, though an Alsatian by 
birth, came to America as a child and 
was educated in the schools of St. Louis. 
Mr. Ruckstuhl was actively interested in 
the sculptural adornment of the Appellate 
Court House in New York, where he is 
represented by the two seated figures of 
‘‘Wisdom’’ and ‘‘Force’’ flanking the 
entrance. 

Though New York City may never come 
to be the preéminent center of our national 
art life, or the complete expression of 
America, 


‘Our star-crowned mother, whose inform- 
ing soul 
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Clings to no fragment, but pervades the 
whole,”’ 


_ Yet her influence is growing to.be power- 





BUST OF GARRET A. HOBART 


By F. Edwin Elwell. In the Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 


ful and her progress swift toward the goal 
of great artistic force in the United States. 


ACCESSIBLE WORKS BY THE SCULPTORS MENTIONED 


MacMonnies: In New York City, three angels 
in St. Paul’s Church (1889); statue of Nathan 
Hale, in City Hall Park (1889); ‘‘Bacchante,”’ 
in Metropolitan Museum (1894). In Brooklyn, 
statue of James L. T. Stranahan (1890); 
statues of General Woodward and General 
Slocum; ‘‘Horse Tamers’’ and Memorial Arch, 
Prospect Park. For the Library of Congress, 
Central bronze doors and statue of Shakespeare; 
*‘Victory,’’? at West Point; statue of Sir Henry 
Vane, in Boston Public Library; groups typifying 
the Army and Navy for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, Indianapolis. 

Barnard: ‘‘The Two Natures,’’ in Metropolitan 
Mu:reum, New York; plaster copy of same in 
Art Institute, Chicago; ‘‘Pan’’ in Central Park, 
New York; ‘‘Rose Maiden,’’ cemetery, Musca- 
tine, Iowa; ‘‘Brotherly Love’ in Norway. 

Bartlett: ‘‘The Bear Trainer,’? in Metropolitan 
Museum, New York; plaster cast of same in 
Art Institute, Chicago; statues of Michael Angelo 
and Columbus, in Library of Congress; eques- 
trian statue of Lafayette, in Paris; an eques- 
trian statue of General McClellan for Phila- 
delphia, and a statue of General Warren 
for Boston, about to be placed; two plaster 
casts, an ‘‘Erect Figure’’ and a ‘‘Bending Fig 
ure,”’ in the Pennsylvania Academy. 
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Elwell: ‘Death of Strength’’ in the Cathedral 
Garden at Edam, Holland (first statue erected 
in Europe, which was modeled in this country) 
‘by an American; bust of Mr. Peter Essel- 
mont, Lord Provost of Aberdeen, in Aberdeen, 
Scotland; ‘Egypt Awakening,’’ owned by M. 
Goupillat of Paris; busts of Vice-Presidents Mor- 
ton and Hobart, in Senate Chamber, Washing- 
ton; ‘‘Dickens and Little Nell,’’ Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia; ‘*Diana and the Lion,’’ ewe +4 
Art Institute; ‘‘The New Life’’ (called the 
‘‘Bonney Memorial’’), cemetery, Lowell, Mass. ; 
plaster cast of same in Pennsylvania Academy; 
equestrian statue of General Winfield Scott Han- 
cock, at Gettysburg; Edwin Booth Memotial, 
Mount Auburn cemetery, near Boston; Andrew 
McMillan memorial, Utica, N. Y.; bust of 
Louisa Alcott, in the library of Concord, Mass. ; 
bust of S. B. Chittenden in the Yale library. 
In New York City, ‘‘Aqua Viva’’ in Metropol- 
itan Museum ‘‘Orchid,’’ owned by Mr. Theo- 
dore Starr; ‘‘Elihu Yale,’’ owned by the Yale 
Club. 

Adams: Fountain at Fitchburg Mass.; Pratt 
Memorial Angel, Baptist Emmanuel Church, 
Brooklyn; Hoyt Memorial, Judson Memorial 
Church, New York; Welch Memorial, Auburn 
Theological Seminary; —- Edwards 
Memorial, Northampton; Bullfinch Memorial, 
Boston State House; statue of Joseph Hen- 
ry, and bronze doors, Library of Congress; 
statue of W. E. Channing, Boston; bronze doors, 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York; statue of 
Richard Smith, Philadelphia. 

Couper: ‘*Moses,’’ Appellate Court House, New 
York; Mulcahey Memorial, St. Paul’s Church, 
New York; bust of Professor Thomas Eggles- 
ton, Columbia College, New York; Angel 
(relief) privately owned in Methuen, Mass.; 
**Angel of the Resurrection,”’in Chicago; ‘*Record- 
ing Angel,’’ cemetery, Norfolk, Va.; reduction, 
in bronze of relief(‘*Protection of Our Country’’) 
for east side of Dewey Arch, owned by Colonel 
Lamb, Norfolk, Va., memorial to Colonel 
Alexander Leroy Hawkins, Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Partridge: Shakespeare, Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago; General Grant (equestrian), Brooklyn; 
Kauffman Memorial, Washington; bust of E. 
E. Hale, owned by Union League Club, Chi- 
cago; . Hamilton, Brooklyn; cast of same in 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington; bust of Whittier 
in Boston Public Library; same in Chicago Art 
Institute. 

Boyle: ‘The Alarm,’’ Lincoln Park, Chicago; 
“The Stone Age,’’ Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia; Franklin, Philadelphia; Bacon, 
Congressional Library, Washington; William 
Penn, owned by the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston. 

MacNeil: Reliefs (‘‘Life and Death of Pére 
Marquette’), Marquette Building, Chicago; 
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group of Indians, Portland, Oregon: McKinley 

emorial Arch, Columbus, Ohio. 

Niehaus: Statue of President Garfield, Cin- 
cinnati; Hahnemann Memorial, Washington, D. 
C.; statues of Garfield, Morton and William 
Allen, Statuary Hall, Washington; statues of 
Hooker and Davenport, Connecticut State 
House; bronze doors for Trinity Church, New 
York; ‘‘Moses’’ and “Gibbon” in Congres- 
sional Library; statues of Farragut and Lincoln; 
Muskegon, Mich.; equestrian statue of General 
Forrest, Memphis, Tenn.; Drake Memorial, 
Titusville, Pa., pediment for Appellate Court 
House, New York. 

Ruckstuhl: *‘Mercury Teasing the Eagle of 
Jupiter,’”’ Portland Place, St. Louis, Mo.; ‘‘Wis- 
dom”’ and ‘‘Force,’’ Appellate Court House, 
New York; equestrian statue of General Hart- 
ranft, Harrisburg, Pa.; ‘‘Victory,’”? Jamaica, L. 
I.; ‘‘Evening’”’ in the Metropolitan Museum; 
‘‘Solon,’”? and granite heads (for facade) of 
Franklin, Goethe and Macaulay, Congressional 
ws Confederate Monument, Baltimore, 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Give the chief facts in the career of Mr. 
MacMonnies. 2. hat marked contrast is to be 
observed between his style and that of George Grey 
Barnard? 3. What preparation had Mr. Barnard 
for his work? 4. To what field of art is Mr. Mac- 
Monnies now devoting special attention? 5. Who 
is Mr. F. Edwin Elwell? 6. What peculiar bent 
does the genuis of Mr. Henry Adams show? 7. 
In what quality is Mr. Couper’s work especially 
strong? What are some of the characteristics of 
Mr. Partridge’s artistic achievements? 9. Whois 
Paul Bartlett? 10. What men have won fame as 
sculptors of the Indian? 11. Who are some of 
New York’s best known artists of foreign birth and 
for what are they distinguished? 
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BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Author of “Historic Highways of America.” 


LTHOUGH the Cumberland 
National road proved a tremen- 
dous boon to the young West and 
meant to the East, commercially, 
all that its promoters hoped, other 
means of transportation were being hailed 
loudly as the nineteenth century dawned. 
Improved river navigation was one of these, 
and canals another. When it was fully 
realized how difficult was the transportation 
of freight across the Alleghanies, on even 
the best of roads, the cry was raised, Can- 
‘not waterways be improved or cut from 
Atlantic tide-water to the Ohio River? 

In our story on Washington as promoter 
and prophet it was seen that at the close of 
the Revolution the late commander gave 
himself up at once to the commercial 
problem of how the Potomac River might be 
made to hold the Middle West in fee. 
Passing westward in the fall of 1784, he 
spent a month in the wilds of Northern 
Virginia seeking for a pathway for canal or 
road from the South Branch of the Potomac 
to the Cheat River. The result of his 
explorations was the classic letter to 
Harrison in 1784 calling Virginia to her 
duty in the matter binding the East and 
West with those strongest of all bonds— 
commercial routes which would prove oi 
mutual benefit. 





The immediate result was the formation 
of the Potomac Company whicli proposed 
to improve the navigation of the Potomac 
from tide-water (Washington, D. C.) to the 
highest practicable point, build a road from 
that point to the nearest tributary of the | 
Ohio River, and, in turn, improve the navi- 
gation of that tributary. 

One stands aghast at the amount of 
money spent by our forefathers in the sorry 
attempt to improve hundreds of unnavigable 
American rivers. You can count numbers 
of them, even between the Mohawk and 
Potomac, which were probably the poorest 
investments made by early promoters in the 
infant days of our republic. When, in the 
Middle Ages, river improvement was 
common in Europe, it was proposed to 
make an unnavigable Spanish river navi- 
gable. The plan was stopped by a stately — 
decree of an august Spanish council on the 
following grounds: ‘‘If it had pleased 
God that these rivers should have been 
navigable, He would not have wanted 
human assistance to have made them such, 
but that, as He has not done it, it is plain 
that He did not think it proper that it 
should be done. To attempt it, therefore, 
would be to violate the decree of His prov- 
idence, and to mend these imperfections 
which He designedly left in His works.’’ 





This is the seventh paper of a series of nine articles on ‘‘ American Promotion and Daring.”’ 


Some of the 


papers, in The Chautauquan, from September, 1903, to May, 1904, are as follows: 


Weshington: The Pioneer Investor (Septem- 
ber), 
Washington: The Promoter and Prophet 


(October), 
David Zeisberger: Hero of the American Black 


Forest (November). 
Richard Henderson: The Founder of Transyl- 
vania (December). 


Rufus Putnam: The Father of Ohio (Jan- 
wary). 

Henry Clay: Promoter of the National Road 
(February). 

Millions for Pioneer Canals and Railways 
(March). 

Pianting the Flag in Old Louisiana (April). 
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THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL 
At the entrance to the tunnel, thirty miles east of Cumberland, Maryland; one of the most difficult and costly sections of the canal: 


It is certain that stockholders in companies 
formed to improve the Potomac, Mohawk, 
Lehigh, Susquehanna and scores of other 
American streams would have heartily 
agreed that it was, in truth, a sacrilege to 
thus violate the decrees of Providence. 
With Washington as its president, how- 
ever, the Potomac Company set to work in 
1785 to build a canal around the Great 
Falls of the Potomac (fifteen miles above 
Washington, D. C.) and blast out a channel 
in the rocky rapids at Seneca Falls and 
Shenandoah Falls. Even during Washing- 
ton’s presidency — which lasted until] his 
election as president of the United States in 
1788—there was great difficulty in getting 
the stockholders to remit their assess- 
ments. Other troubles, as imperfect 
surveys, mismanagement, jealousy of 
managers, and floods, tended to delay and 
discourage. The act of incorporation 
demanded that the navigation from tide- 
water to Cumberland, Maryland, be com- 
pleted in three years. Nearly a dozen 
times the legislatures of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, under whose auspices the work was 
jointly done, postponed the day of comple- 
tion. By 1820 nearly a million dollars had 
been emptied into the Potomac River and a 





commission then appointed to examine the 
company’s affairs reported that the capital 
stock and all tolls had been expended, a 
large debt incurred, and ‘‘that the floods 
and freshets nevertheless gave the only 
navigation that was enjoyed.’’ 

By this time the Erie Canal had been 
almost completed and was proving a tremen- 
dous success. Its operation was no longer 
a theory, and freight rates on merchandise 
across New York had dropped from one 
hundred dollars to ten dollars a ton. Of 
the many canals which were now proposed 
by the score, the Potomac Canal, which 
should connect tide-water with the Ohio 
River by way of Cumberland and the 
Monongahela River, was considered of 
prime importance. Virginia and Maryland 
(Alexandria and Baltimore) had by means 
of the roads they had built and promoted, 
held the trade of the West for half a 
century. The Erie Canal seemed about to 
deprive them of it all. The Potomac Canal 
would restore it! So the Virginians 
believed, and on this belief they quickly 
acted. The Potomac Canal Company, 
soon renamed the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, was formed, and chartered 
by Virginia. Maryland hesitated; could 
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THE CACTOCIN AQUEDUCT 


Upon which the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal crosses Cactovin Creek ten miles from Harper’s Ferry. Through the two arches at 


the left can be seen the piers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway bridge. 


trict that occasioned the bitter struggle in the early days. 


Baltimore be connected by canal with the 
Potomac Valiey? Before this doubt was 
banished a national commission had investi- 
gated the country through which the pro- 
posed canal was to run, and reported that 
its cost (the company was capitalized at 
six millions) would exceed twenty millions! 
The seventy miles between the Potomac 
and the head of the Youghiogheny alone 
would cost nearly twice as much as the 
entire capital of the company! And soon 
after, it became clear that it was impossible 
to build a connecting canal between the 
Potomac and Baltimore. 

The situation now became intensely excit- 
ing. A resurvey of the canal route lowered 
the previous high estimate, and the Virgin- 
ians and Marylanders (outside of Balti- 
more) believed fully that the Ohio and 
Potomac could be connected and the Erie 
Canal would not after all command the trade 
of the West. Alexandria and Georgetown 
would then become the great trade centers 
of the continental waterway from tide-water 
to the Mississippi basin—in fact, secure 
the position Baltimore had held for nearly a 
Baltimore had been a famous 


century. 


It was the rivalry for a right of way through this dis- 


market for western produce during the days 
of the turnpike and ‘‘freighter’’ ; the rise of 
the easy-gliding canal-boat, it seemed, was 
to put an end to those prosperous days. 
Trade already had become light; Phila- 
delphia was forging ahead, and even New 
York seemed likely to surpass Baltimore. — 

A Baltimore bank president—whose name 
must be enrolled high among those of the 
great promoters of early America—sat in 
his office considering the gloomy situation. 
That he saw it clearly, there is no doubt; 
very likely his books showed with irresist- 
ible logic, that things were not going well in 
the Maryland metropolis. This man was 
Philip Evan Thomas, president of the 
Mechanics Bank, and he conceived the idea 
of building a railroad from Baltimore to the 
West, which would bring back the trade 
that had been slipping away since the 
turnpike roads had been eclipsed by the 
canal. Baltimore’s position necessitated 
her relying on roads; so far as the West was 
concerned there were no waterways of 
which she could avail herself. Railroads 
had been proving successful ; one in Massa- 
chusetts three miles long served the purposes 
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of a common road toa quarry to advantage. 
At Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, a railroad 
nine miles long ran from a coal mine to the 
Lehigh River. Heavy loads could be 
deposited on the cars used in these cases, 
and on a level or on an upgrade horses 
could draw them with ease. Ifa short road 


was practicable, why not a longone? A 
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AN OLD-TIME POSTER 


three hundred mile railroad was as possible 
as anine-mile road. Mr. Thomas admitted 
to his counsels Mr. George Brown; each 
had brothers in England who forwarded 
much information concerning the railway 
agitation abroad. On the night of Febru- 
ary 12, 1826, an invited company of Balti- 
more merchants met at Mr. Thomas’s home 
and the plan was outlined. A committee 
was appointed to review the situation critic- 
ally and report inone week. On February 
19 the report was made, unanimously urg- 
ing the formation of a Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. 

The intense rivalry of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company and the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad Company forms of itself’ 


an historic novel. The name ‘‘Ohio’’ in 
their legal titles signifies the root of jealousy, 
the trade of the ‘‘Ohio country,’’ which 
included all the trans-Alleghany empire, 
was the prize both companies would 
win. The story is the more interesting 
because in the long, bitter struggle which, 
to its day, was greater than any commercial 
warfare of our time, the weaker company, 
handicapped at every point by its stronger 


rival, and also held back because of the 
slow advance of the discoveries and 
improvements necessary to its success, at last 
triumphed splendidly in the face of every 
difficulty. 

The first act in the drama was to hold 
rival inaugural celebrations. Accordingly 
on July 4, 1828, two wonderful pageants 
were enacted, one at Baltimore and one at 
Washington. At Baltimore the aged Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, the only living signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, laid the 
‘cornerstone’ of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. At Washington, President John 
Quincy Adams, amid the cheering of thou- 
sands, lifted the first spadeful of earth in the 
great work of digging a canal from Wash- 
ington to Cumberland. The fact that the 
spade struck a root was in no wise consid- 
ered an ill-omen. Redoubling his efforts, 
President Adams again pushed the imple- 
ment into the ground. The root held stoutly. 
Whereupon the president threw off his coat 
amid the wildest cheering and, with a pow- 
erful effort, drove the spade full length 
downward and turned out its hallowed con- 
tents upon the ground. Washington, 
Georgetown and Alexandria were repre- 
sented by dignified officials. Baltimore, so 
long mistress of the commerce of the West, 
was now to be distanced by the Potomac 
Valley cities. , 

And it was soon seen that the canal com- 
pany did hold the key to the situation. 
Having inherited the debts and assets of the 
old Potomac Company, it held the right of 
way upthe Potomac Valley—the only possi- 
ble western route through Maryland for 
either canal or railroad. The railroad 
struck straight from Baltimore to near Har- 
per’s Ferry, the ‘‘Point of Rocks,’’ on the 
Potomac; the canal company immediately 
stopped its work by means of an injunc- 
tion. ‘The only terms they offered by which 


their rivals could reach Harper’s Ferry was 
that a promise should be given that the 
railroad company would not build any part 
of the road onward to Cumberland until the 
canal should have been completed to that 
point—or in the time within which the 
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canal company’s charter called for a 
completion of the canal to that point (1840). 

Could it have been realized at the time, 
this blow was not wholly unfortunate. 
There were problems before this first 
railroad company in America more difficult 
than the gaining of a right of way to 
Cumberland. Every feature of its under- 
taking was in most primitive conditions. 
Road-bed, tracks, rails, sleepers, ties, cars, 
all were most simple. The road was an 
ordinary macadamized pathway; the cars 
common stage-coaches, on small and heavy 
wheels. More than all else, the motor force 
was an intrinsically vital: problem. Horses 
and mules were first used ; a car with a sail 
was invented, but was of course useless in 
calm weather, or when the wind was not 
blowing in the right direction. A_horse- 
power engine was attempted, but did not 
prove ‘‘possible.’’ In the meantime the 
steam locomotive was being perfected, and 
Peter Cooper’s ‘“Tom Thumb’’ settled the 
question in 1830, on the tracks of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. | For a num- 
ber of years the ultimate practicability of the 
machine was in question, but when the 
railroad was in a position to expand 
westward in 1836, the locomotive as a 
motor force was acknowledged to be a 
success on every hand. In all other depart- 
ments, the railroad had been likewise 
improving. The six years had seen a vast 
change. 

With the canal, on the other hand, these 
had been discouraging years. Money came 
slowly, and it was never of the-same value ; 
labor became more costly, unexpected phys- 
ical difficulties were encountered, floods 
delayed operations. Again and again aid 
from Maryland had been invoked success- 
fully. And now, in 1836, it was reported 
that three millions more were necessary 
to complete the canal to Cumberland. 
Maryland now passed her famous ‘‘eight 
million dollar bill,’’ giving the railroad and 
canal each three million dollars; with a 
condition imposed on the canal company 
that the railroad should have an equal right 
to a right of way up the Potomac to Cum- 
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berland. Though the directors objected 
bitterly, the needs of the company were 
such that acquiescence was imperatively nec- 
essary. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
was completed to Cumberland in 1851, at 
a cost of over $11,000,000, the root of 
Maryland’s great state debt. 

The passage of this epoch-making law 





THE FIRST AMERICAN 


TUNNEL 
Through which the Alleghany Portage Railway crossed the 


summit of the mountains, 

was the turning-point in this long and fierce 
conflict. It marked the day when the city 
of Baltimore at last conquered the state of 
Maryland—when the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad mastered the situation, of which, 
in 1832, the canal was master. The panic 
of 1837 delayed temporarily the sweep of 
the railway up the Potomac to Cumberland, 
but it reached that strategic point in 1842. 
Work on the route across the mountains was 
begun at various points and the whole line 
was opened almost simultaneously. The 
first division, from Cumberland to Piedmont, 
was opened in June, 1851; by the next June 
the road was completed to Fairmount on 
the Monongahela River. On the night of 


January 12, 1853, a banquet board was 
spread in the city of Wheeling to celebrate 
the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad to the Ohio River; and of the five 
regular toasts of the evening none was so 
the 


typical or so welcomed as that to 
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president under whose auspices the first 
railway had been thrown across the Allegha- 
nies. ‘*Thomas Swann; Standing upon the 
banks of the Ohio, and looking back upon 
the mighty peaks of the Alleghanies, 





PASSENGER COACH ON THE ALLEGHANY 
PORTAGE RAILWAY 


surmounted by his efforts, he can proudly 
exclaim—‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’ ’’ 

The story of the building of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, and later the Pennsylvania 
Railway, a little to the north of the two 
Maryland works, is not a story of bitter 
rivalry, but is remarkable in point of enter- 
prise and swift success. 

In 1824, the Pennsylvania legislature 
authorized the appointment of a commission 
to select a route for a canal from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg. The success of the Erie 
Canal (now practically completed) im- 
pressed the Pennsylvanians as forcefully as it 
did Marylanders and Virginians; Philadel- 
phia desired to control the trade of the West 
as much as New York or Baltimore. The 
earneStness of the Pennsylvanians could not 
be more clearly shown than by the rapid 
building of their canal. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal up the Potomac Valley was 
over twenty-five years in building; within 
ten years of the time the above commission 
was appointed canal-boats could pass from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg. The route, at 
first, was hy the Schuylkill to the Union 
Canal which entered the Susquehanna at 
Middletown ; this was nominally the eastern 
. division of the Pennsylvania Canal, it having 
been completed in 1827. ‘The central 


division extended from Middletown (later 
from Columbia) up the Susquehanna and 
Juniata rivers 


to Hollidaysburg. This 
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division was completed in 1834, at a cost 
of nearly five and one-half millions. The 
western division ran from Johnstown down 
the Conemaugh, Kiskiminetis and Alle- 
ghany valleys ; it was completed to Pittsburg 
in 1830, at a cost of a little over three 
millions. 

As stated, canal-boats could traverse this 
course as early as 1834, and the uninformed 
must wonder how a canal-boat could vault 
the towering crest lying between Hollidays- 
burg and Johnstown which the Pennsylvania 
Railway crosses with difficulty at Gallitzin, 
2,154 feet above sea-level. The answer to 
this introduces us to the Alleghany Portage 
Railway, a splendid piece of early engineer- 
ing which deserves mention in any sketch 
of early deeds of promotion and daring in 
America. 

The feat was accomplished by means of 
inclined planes: the idea was not at all 
new, but, under the circumstances, it was 
wholly an experiment. The plan was to 
build a railway which could contain eleven 




















CANAL-BOATS BEING DRAWN UP AN INCLINED 
PLANE 


level sections (with heavy grades) and 
between them ten inclined planes; by run- 
ning a canal-boat into a submerged car in 
the ‘‘basin’’ on either side of the mountain 
it could be drawn over the ‘‘level’’ by 
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TRIMMER’S ROCK, EAST OF NEWPORT, PA. 
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Showing Juniata River, abandoned canal, ab 


horses or locomotives, and sent over the 
summit, 1,441 feet above Hollidaysburg, 
on the inclines by means of stationary 
engines. The scheme was first advanced 
early in the history of the canal; but it was 
not finally adopted until 1831, and in three 
years the portage railway was opened for 
traffic. The ten planes averaged about 
2,000 feet in length and about 200 feet in 
elevation. “They were numbered from west 
to east. Certain of the levels were quite 
long, that between Planes No. 1 and No. 2 
being thirteen miles in length; the total 
length of the road was thirty-six miles. It 
was built through the primeval forests, and 
a way of 120 feetin width was cleared so 
that the structure would not be in danger 
of the falling trees which were continually 
blocking early highways and demolishing 
pioneer bridges. Two names should be 
remembered in connection with this momen- 
tous work, Sylvester Welch and Moncure 
Robinson, the chief and the consulting 
engineers who erected it. 

It was in October, 1834, that the first 
boat, the Hit or Miss from the Lackawanna, 
was sent over the Alleghany Portage Rail- 


d bed of railroad, and present Pennsylvania Railroad. 


way intact. According to a Jocal newspaper 
it ‘‘rested at night on the top of the moun-' 
tain [Blair’s Gap] like Noah’s Ark on 
Ararat and descended the next morning 
into the Valley of the Mississippi and sailed 
for St. Louis.’? Fifty years before to the 
month the pioneer promoter, Washington, 
was floundering along in Dunkords Bottom 
seeking a way for a boat to do what the 
fit or Miss did in those October days of 
1834; itis a far cry, measured by hopes 
and dreams, back to Washington but one 
feature of the picture is of great interest. 
In Washington’s famous appeal to Gover- 
nor Harrison in 1784 he said of the young 
West: ‘*The Western inhabitants would do 
their part [in forming a route of commu- 
nication] . . . . Weak as they are they 
would meet us half way.’’ What a splen- 
did additional comment on Washington’s 
wisdom and foresight it is to record that 
the ten stationary engines on the Alleghany 
Portage Railway, which haypled the first 
load of freight that ever crossed the crest of 
the Alleghanies by artificial means, were 
made in the young West, in Pittsburg. The 
West was certainly ready to meet the East 
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half way when the union was to be per- 
fected. 

But no sooner was the Pennsylvania 
Canal in working order than the success of 
railways was conceded on every hand. At 
first the eastern section of the canal was 
superseded by the Philadelphia and Colum- 
bia Railway, a portage railway from the 
Schuylkill to the Susquehanna. Then in 
1846 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
was organized. The old route was found to 
be the best. The advance was rapid. Intwo 
years the road was open to Lewisburg in the 
Juniata Valley; the western division from 
Pittsburg to Johnstown was also built 
rapidly, and in 1852 communication was 
possible between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
the Alleghany Portage Railway still serving 
to connect Hollidaysburg and Johnstown. 
In 1854 this cumbersome method was 
eclipsed by completing the railway over the 
mountain by way of Gallitzin. 

The Pennsylvania Canal, instead of delay- 
ing the Pennsylvania road, assisted it, for 
the latter was encouraged by the state, and 
the state ownedthe canal. In 1857 the rail- 
way bought the canal and its portage railway. 
The latter was closed almost immediately ; 
the canal has been operated by a separate 





company under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. But the whole western 
division from Pittsburg to Johnstown was 
closed in 1864; the portion in the Juniata 
Valley was abandoned in 1899, and that in 
the Susquehanna Valley in 1900. 

Two magnificent railways, standing prom- 
inent among the great railways of the 
wotld, have succeeded the old canals and 
that old-time portage railway. But these 
great successes are not their richest posses- 
sions ; they still own, we may well believe, 
that spirit which wrought success out of 
difficulty, the persistent, irresistible ambition, 
to better present conditions and overcome 
present difficulties which is, after all said 
and done, the very essence of the American 
spirit and the great secret of American prog- 
ress. If you wish a painting that will por- 
tray the secret of America’s marvelous 
growth, ask that the artist’s brush draw 
Philip Evan Thomas in his bank office at 
Baltimore, struggling with the problem how 
his city could retain the trade of the West; 
or draw Sylvester Welch struggling with his 
plans for the inclined planes of the Alleghany 
Portage Railway. ‘There, in those eager, 
unsatisfied and hopeful men, you will find 
the typical American. 
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GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 


In political life at the national capitol United States Senator Hoar looms up as an 
exalted type of American idealist. His recently published ‘‘Autobiography of Seventy 
Years’’ recalls the courage, persistence, intellectual independence, loyalty to ideals of 
self-government, and above ail the enlightened conscience, which have by. common con- 
sent signalized his career. ; 

Mr. Hoar is a native of Concord, Mass.; was graduated from Harvard in 1846; 
became a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1852 and state sena- 
tor in 1857. He was sent to congress in 1869, and was promoted to the senate in 1877. 
Since that date his service has been continuous and conspicuous. He was a member of 
the Electoral Commission of 1876 and president of the Republican National Convention 
in Chicago in 1880. His political preferment began as the result of an unexpected call to 
speak at a Free Soil party meeting. He was a pioneer advocate of factory legislation and 
civil service reform. His official connection with the Smithsonian Institution, Harvard, 
and various historical and scientific societies indicate his intellectual tastes and breadth, 
while he is accounted as an exceptional orator when speaking for what he believes to be 
right. His practical political creed has prevented him from bolting his party, although 
no one has been a more vigorous opponent of such Republican policies as ‘‘imperialism.’’ 
Senator Hoar is chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
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THE HARRISBURG PLAN 


BY CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


University of Chicago, Past President American League for Civic Improvement. 


AN any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? What can be learned 
from Harrisburg, the capital of 
the state bossed by Matthew 
Stanley Quay in the interest of 

the Pennsylvania Railway Company? Can 
any good thing come from under the 
shadow of the new state house, the dis- 
graceful monument to collusion between 
corrupt legislators and a discredited Chi- 
cago architect? Can any good thing come 
from the city which has been the scene of 
the most flagrant interference with the right 
of local self-government that has ever 
been witnessed in America? In spite of 
the presence and influence of corrupt prac- 
tices by corrupt bosses and corrupt corpor- 
ations, Harrisburg is being regenerated and 
reconstructed with a promise of thorough- 
ness which other cities must envy. After 
years of civic inactivity and bearing the 
burdens of a dishonored state, more than 
ten righteous men were found, chiefly as the 
result of the persistent and undismayed 
activities of a woman. 

Harrisburg is a typical American city, 
with the advantages and disadvantages of 
age. It is located on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, at this point a great body of 
water a mile in width, dotted with islands, 
and flowing from the hills which are visible 
from Harrisburg. The city also possesses 
a creek which wanders through pleasant 
meadows and woods until it reaches the 
inhabited portion of the town. A range of 
low hills makes a happy background to this 
beautifully situated capital city. Bygone 
generations have left some delightful old 





houses on quaintly pretty streets. Until 
quite recently there stood on an elevation 
in the midst of the city the fine old colonial 
capitol building, which, destroyed by fire, has 
now given place to the half million dollar 
mass of brick and mortar which Henry Ives 
Cobb erected in fulfilment of his agreement 
to furnish the second state in the union with 
an appropriate legislative hall. The pass- 
ing generations have unfortunately left Har- 
risburg with something besides a beautiful 
natural environment and historic buildings. 
The river and the creek have been turned 
into open sewers, their banks have been 
used as dumping grounds. The waters of 
the Susquehanna, polluted by the sewage of 
half a million people above Harrisburg, 
have been served to the inhabitants through 
the public water system. The typhoid 
laden water supply has too often come into 
houses already possessing imperfect sanitary 
appliances and congested in their construc- 
tion in a way unpardonable for a city of 
only fifty thousand . inhabitants. The 
streets have been badly paved and conse- 
quently imperfectly cleaned. Parks and 
playgrounds for both health and recreation 
have been conspicuously deficient. In fact, 
as has been said, Harrisburg presents the 
problems of the typical American city. 
The methods, unhappily not so typical, 
by which it is making amends for those sins 
of omission and commission, will be found 
appropriate in other cities. 

Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, a member of the 
State Forestry Commission and of the Har- 
risburg Civic Club, having spent seemingly 
fruitless years in enlightening her fellow- 
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citizens, privately and publicly, on the 
progress of civic improvement, on which she 
has come to be regarded as a_ national 
authority, finally found the time ripe in the 
last month of the old century. Her illus- 
trated presentation of the ‘‘City Beautiful’’ 
impressed the slowly awakening Harrisburg 
citizens with the deficiencies of their own 
city and the accomplishments of others. 
The search for the ten righteous men began. 
One of them presented a sketch in the Har- 
risburg Ze/egraph, portraying the possibili- 
ties of improving the river bank Another, 
Mr. J. V.. W. Reynders, proposed in the 
same paper, May 3, tgo1, that a fund of 
$5,000 be subscribed for an expert inquiry 
into the problems of water supply, sewerage 
and parks. In tendays the fund begun by 
Mr. Reynders was secured. Ten times ten 
righteous men and women had been found. 

A meeting of the subscribers resulted in 
the organization of the Harrisburg League 
for Municipal Improvements, which chose 
an executive committee empowered to 
codperate with the mayor, the city engineer 
and a representative from each council- 
manic body, to employ experts. This com- 
mittee secured the services of Mr. James 
H. Fuertes, sanitary engineer; Mr. Warren 
H. Manning, landscape architect, and Mr. 
M. R. Scherrerd, paving expert. Within 
six months the reports were presented and 
printed. It remained necessary to subscribe 
an additional sum of money for the purpose 
of conducting a campaign to secure the 
approval of the citizens to the issue of 
bonds necessary to carry out the sugges- 
tions of the report and to elect officials who 
could be trusted to execute the plans. In 
less than a year from the time of taking the 
first practical step of subscribing for an 
expert investigation, the entire government 
of the city was reorganized and the legisla- 
tion secured to carry forward the most spec- 
tacular and comprehensive scheme of civic 
improvement since the building of Washing- 
ton a century before. 

The document published on November 
21, 1901, entitled ‘‘Proposed Municipal 
Improvements for Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
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vania,’’ is as significant for the guidance of 
other cities as are the methods by which it 
was secured. The sanitary engineer pre- 
sented a report which treated, ‘‘First, of 
the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of and the prevention of floods in Pax- 
ton Creek; second, the improvement of the 
water supply of the city; third, the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of 
the Susquehanna river front, and fourth, 
the improvement of the sewerage system 
with recommendations as to the proper 
policy to be followed in future extensions. ”’ 
Two-thirds of the sewage of the city found 





JOHN HARRIS DISGUSTED! 


its way into Paxton Creek which flowed 
through the heart of Harrisburg, and the 
question arose as to whether the stream 
should be eliminated by diverting its source 
of supply, or whether the crude sewage 
should be carried off, leaving the creek to 
dispose of the natural drainage. The latter 
plan was decided upon as not only more 
natural and more beautiful, but also as sim- 
plifying the work of sanitary engineer and 
landscape architect. An intercepting sewer 
was proposed to divert the ‘dry weather 
flow, and the bed of the creek was to be 
deepened while its slope was steepened, 
reducing the danger from floods and mak- 
ing it the chief adornment of the sections 
of the city through which it flowed. The 
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A “DUMP” ON THE BANK OF THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


water supply, often turbid. and always pol- 
luted, was to be improved by filtration. 
That portion of the city draining toward 
the Susquehanna River was to benefit by 
reconstructed sewers, while the river front 
itself was to be protected by a dam which 
would maintain a level of water covering 
the sewer outlets and preventing the expo- 
sure of offensive areas in midsummer. 

The report of the landscape architect 
contained recommendations for a compre- 
hensive system of parks, playgrounds and 
drives. He indicated how fortunate the 
city was in possessing a river front unob- 
structed by railroads or manufactories, and 
proposed a drive which should begin by 
redeeming the water-front and end by encir- 
cling the city. The park areas should 
iuclude the islands in the river, a portion 
of the wooded creek valley below the city, 
the extension of Reservoir Park back of the 
city, the wooded bluffs of Paxton Creek 
Valley, enough of the banks of the 
creek to preserve the trees, and, as a 
crowning feature of the park system, the 


beautiful area burdened with the designation 
of ‘*Wetzel’s Swamp.’’ In Mr. Manning’s 
own words: 


’ “The opportunity for a great country 
park at Harrisburg lies to the north of the 
city in the tract known as Wetzel’s Swamp, 
which includes about five hundred acres of 
swampy and dry land, framed in with 
wooded bluffs on the one side, and a line 
of fine old willows along the canal on the 
other. As it stands today it is a natural 
park with beautiful passages of landscape, 
and fine vistas, over great stretches of 
meadow land to distant hills beyond. It is 
rare, indeed, that a city can secure a prop- 
erty having all the elements of a park land- 
scape, its border planting of fine trees, 
splendid individual specimens, and wood- 
lands carpeted in spring with numerous 
wild flowers. 


‘‘Here, also, there is a comparatively 
level and perfectly dry upland, that, with 
but little clearing and the removal of pens 
and sheds, can be made available for 
picnics and games. In the meadows 
masses of brilliantly colored flowering plants, 
which the uplands cannot produce, are 
found, giving color effects, at different 
seasons of the year. This region is quite 
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NORTH FRONT STREET, HARRISBURG, LOOKING TOWARD CITY WATER WORKS 


accessible by steam and electric cars, and 
there are roads at several points across the 
meadow and for a long distance along the 
boundaries. The swampy condition which 
prevails upon much of this land can be 
remedied, for there is abundant fall for all 
drainage ‘through Fox’s Run and Paxton 
Creek.”’ 

The report on paving dealt primarily 
with the respective merits of different pav- 
ing materials for streets of varying traffic 
and grade, advising also that the city bear 
a larger share of the expense on those 
streets where traffic is heavy. 

To carry out the recommendations of 
these experts it was essential to draft a 
series of ordinances, to secure their passage, 
and to issue the necessary bonds. It was 
found that within Harrisburg’s debt limit it 
was still possible to spend over a million 
dollars, and this amount would cover all 
the work which could be done before 
more money was available. The signifi- 
cance of the movement which led to this 
bond issue may be better appreciated if it 
is observed that for a city the size of Har- 
risburg (population 50,000) to spend a 
million dollars in public improvements is 





equivalent to the expenditure of twenty- 
five millions by Philadelphia, seventy mil- 
lions by New York, and eleven millions by 
Boston. Indeed, it is equivalent to more 
than those sums, because those are only the 
pro rata amounts, whereas the larger city, 
with its greater property valuation, can invar- 
iably afford to spend proportionately more 
than asmaller city. A still better indication of 
the meaning and strength of this movement 
is evidenced by the fact that in addition to 
the $5,000 subscribed by a few citizens for 
the employment of the experts, a still larger 
sum was secured by popular subscription to 
carry on the campaign. ‘The total amount 
provided by voluntary contribution was 
$10,221.55. If.those larger cities were to 
subsidize a citizens’ movement to a similar 
extent, it would mean that Philadelphians 
should give $250,000, New Yorkers $700,- 
000, or Bostonians $110,000. The deepest 
significance of this citizens’ movement 
lies in the fact, however, that the improve- 
ment plans are entrusted to a body of 
reliable officials, chosen under the direc- 
tion of the same group of public-spirited 
citizens, This end was attained by a cam- 
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TROLLEY CAR USED THE DAY BEFORE ELECTION AS A TRAVELING BILL-BOARD 


paign, the methods of which were as 
instructive as the goal is alluring. 

The League for Municipal Improvements 
opened headquarters on the main business 
street, where meetings of the organization 
were held and the plans for the improve- 
ments exhibited. The official report was 
soon exhausted, but there was printed an 
abridged report entitled ‘‘The Plain Truth 
about the Harrisburg Improvements,’’ and 
by the aid of high school boys every 
householder received a copy. Twice a 
week during the campaign these same young 
citizens, one from each voting precinct, 
distributed literature to the homes of Har- 
risburg. Modern methods of advertising 
were employed to assist the movement, 
embracing newspaper cartoons, bill-board 
posters, and, on election day, trolley cars 
completely covered with advice to the 
voters. The League secured the codpera- 
tion of business and professional men, labor 
leaders, club women and the clergy. It 
was necessary, however, to overcome the 
apathy of the majority and to antagonize 


the opposition which came from some land- 
lords and the corrupt politicians. The work 
of public agitation was launched in the 
court house, and from there carried to all 
parts of the city, culminating in the sermons 
preached from three-fourths of the pul- 
pits the Sunday before election day. The 
propaganda was greatly facilitated by the 
employment of lantern slides, especially as 
used by Mr. J. Horace McFarland, secre- 
tary of the local league and now president 
of the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment. One of the most effective means of 
overcoming prejudice and bringing enlight- 
enment was the presentation of the subject 
by the women of the Civic Club in every 
schoolhouse in the city. Enthusiastic chil- 
dren made converts of apathetic parents. 

The inexperience of Harrisburg was not 
unlike that of every othercity. The major- 
ity of the people were astounded by the 
exhibition of familiar scenes in all their 
hideousness. The defilement of the river 
bank and the creek, the encioachment of 
the obnoxious bill-board, the graphic evi- 
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HEADQUARTERS OF MUNICIPAL LEAGUE DURING HARRISBURG CAMPAIGN 


dences of the pollution of the water supply 
were contrasted with the relief to the river 
from the construction of the proposed dam, 
the beauty of the Norway maples along the 
river front, the fascination of the area known 
as Wetzel’s Swamp, and the delight of well- 
equipped playgrounds in the school yards 
and parks. The process of educating the 
citizen was carried into his very street and 
home, by showing the encroachment of the 
telegraph and telephone pole, the butchery 
of the trees, and the barrenness of back 
yards. The remoter possibilities of the 
execution of these public works which 
might come, in the more dignified and 
appropriate treatment of the Capitol Park 
by the state authorities and the provision of 
summer bathing in the Susquehanna, indi- 
cated how far-reaching would be the effect 
of these improvements. The League was 
most fortunate in having the assistance of 
nature in the campaign. A winter flood 
raised the level of both river and creek, so 
that the appeals of the League’s representa- 
tives were punctuated even more vividly 


than by the pictures. Lethargic and 
unimaginative citizens, who were unmoved 
by the reproductions on the screen, could 
not gainsay the evidence of the elements. 

Not the least of the difficulties confront- 
ing the League were those involved in the 
choice of city officials who should be both 
personally and politically satisfactory. It 
was desirable to reélect the Republican 
comptroller and the Democratic treasurer. 
The Democratic candidate for mayor was 
an enthusiastic friend of the League, Mr. 
Vance C. McCormick, whose training, begun 
in a family of iron-masters, had been con- 
tinued as a Yale football captain and a city 
councilman. He was opposed by a Repub- 
lican of the familiar type, against whom 
neither good nor ill could be said, except 
that he was silent on the question of the 
proposed public improvements. The result 
of the election was more than gratifying ; it 
was electrifying. In a Republican city the 
Democratic candidate for mayor was elected 
by a majority of 2,566, out of a total 
vote of 11,039. The Republican city comp- 
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troller was reélected by very similar figures, 
2,542, while the Democratic city treasurer 
received a majority of 2,789 votes. The 
bond issue was endorsed by an even larger 


PAXTON CREEK IN PURITY, NORTH OF CITY 


vote, 3,590. The campaign of education had 
received most discriminating endorsement. 

The battle cannot be said to be entirely 
won. The organization must be maintained, 
for at each election it is necessary to con- 
tinue the fight for an executive that will 
carry out the improvement plans. It must 
not be forgotten that, as in most of the 
other cities of the land, tradition favors an 
administration by the spoils system, unmo- 
lested by a body of indifferent citizens. 
Yet it is gratifying to record that not only 
are the proposed plans in process of realiza- 
tion, but they are being improved and other 
good works have been undertaken. At the 
annual meeting of the Municipal League, 
November 21, 1903, it was reported that 
an ordinance was to be passed providing 
for a paid fire department to supplant the 
antiquated system of volunteers which still 
persists in Harrisburg, The committee on 
paving reported that forty per cent of the 
fifteen miles of street to be paved had been 


contracted for, and twenty-five per cent had 
been completed. All of this paving was 
asphalt with the exception of two blocks on 
one street where wood paving had been 
laid. Three-fourths of the bond issue is 
being used for the construction of intercept- 
ing sewers, the cleansing of Paxton Creek, 
filtration of the water supply and the con- 
struction of the dam in the river. Plans 
for the filtration of the water supply have 
been materially changed from those of the 
original report, the plant being located on 
an island in the river instead of on the old 
reservoir site above the city, but with 
promise. of the beneficial results which ought 
to be expected after a more liberal examin- 
ation of the question. 

While the chief expenditure was neces- 
sarily for the fundamental sanitary improve- 
ments, much interest must be aroused in 
other cities by the proposals for park exten- 
sion, as these methods of enriching -the 
public life are so much more obvi- 
ous to the uninstructed observer. Here 
the significance of the concerted plan is 
seen at its best. The project involves 
expenditures over a considerable period of 
years, which shall, however, be character- 
ized by consistency with the general plan. 
The city already possessed Reservoir Park 





PAXTON CREEK OVERFLOWED IN CITY 


of twenty-four acres, which has now been 
enlarged by an extension of forty-five acres. 
This park occupies an abrupt elevation 
above the city, giving incomparable views 
of the river and the hills beyond. As this 
park is comparatively remote, the park 
commission (created as a result of the 














League’s agitations) has planned a play- 
ground of ten acres in the central valley of 
the city, easily accessible to two-thirds of 
the city’s population. The most imposing 
feature of the scheme involves the codpera- 
tion of the state in the extension of Capitol 
Park and its approaches. The state prom- 
ises to redeem its abortive attempt at capi- 
tol construction by spending several millions 
more under the supervision of a competent 
architect, -and has entrusted the decora- 
tions to Edwin A. Abbey. The approaches 
will give a vista of the Susquehanna River 
on one side, which is already connected by 
a one hundred and twenty foot street, and 
crossing the Pennsylvania Railway, on the 
other side, will connect with the encircling 
parkway system. The most beautiful 
region within access of the city is the fre- 
quently mentioned Wetzel’s Swamp, the 
acquisition of which promises to be facili- 
tated by codperation with the board of 
public works, which plans to create 
there a storage reservoir. The parkway is 
designed to connect these parks and others 
in prospect to the east and south of the city, 
following the most beautiful natural features 
encircliag Harrisburg, and including the 
street along the river front. A compara- 
tively slight expense will clear this of all the 
structures between the street and the river, 
and when accompanied by the cleansing of 
the river banks will give Harrisburg one 
of the most beautiful water-fronts in the 
country. 

The logical steps by which ‘‘the Harris- 
burg plan’’ has been achieved point the way 
of other cities to a common-sense method, 
but it is not therefore a simple one. At 
any point it might have failed. There 
might not have been the original woman 
who kept prodding, or the man of inspira- 
tion who proposed the subscription scheme, 
or the faithful citizens who supported him, or 
the indefatigable and efficient secretary who 
managed the campaign. At any point a 
link might have been missing, but as the 
chain is now complete the task of other 
cities is easier. It may not be without 
value to contrast a typical experience 
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of the historic method of civic inde- 
cision. In a city of the Middle West 
annual attempts have been made for 
thirty years to establish a sewer system. 
During that time the yearly appropriation 
for the maintenance of a few unsanitary and 
entirely insufficient cesspools had been 
adequate to build such a length of sewers as 





THE CONTRAST—UNFILTERED AND FILTERED 
WATER 


would by this time have provided a com- 
plete system. No small city could issue 
bonds enough in any one year to equip itself 
with sewers. It must be done by following 
a concerted plan over a period of years, 
but in the city in question it has never been 
possible to persuade the citizens of one ward 
to vote to have the work begun in another 
ward. As a consequence of this selfishness 
and lack of effective leadership a generation 
has gone by and the city, which has con- 
tinually grown, while its problems have 
become more difficult, has not even begun 
the solution of this fundamental question. 
Meanwhile in less than one-tenth of that 
time Harrisburg has laid the plans which 
are in process of realization to solve the 
questions of sewage disposal, water sup- 
ply, street paving, parks, playgrounds, and 
boulevards. 

What is being dore in Harrisburg may be 
done in any other city, large or small, in 
the country, with varying possibilities con- 
ditioned only by the topography. The 
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most admirable features of ‘‘the Harrisburg 
plan’”’ are that a concerted scheme’ may be 
projected without requiring great immediate 
expenditure ; that this scheme will inevita- 
bly grow to even greater and better propor- 
tions than were originally designed; that it 
rests upon the interest of public-spirited 
citizens, expressed in their subscription and 
organization ; that it proceeds by the edu- 
cation of a continually increasing number of 


the population; that it requires the choice 
of able public officials, who, once selected, 
will accomplish through the execution of 
the plans public improvements which are 
themselves the best sources of education of 
the people. ‘‘The Harrisburg plan’’ is capa- 
ble of indefinite extension and application, 
but it finally rests, as all plans, simple or . 
great, must, upon the intelligence, interest 
and integrity of the citizens. 


HARRISBURG UP TO DATE 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American League for Civic Improvement, Secretary Municipal League of Harrisburg. 


BOUT two years have elapsed since 

the people of Harrisburg registered 
| their emphatic approval of the con- 
} crete plan for effecting various 
needed improvements along a sys- 
tematic line, after a vigorous campaign of 
education and enthusiasm, conducted under 
the auspices of the Municipal League of 
Harrisburg. It is proper to inquire at this 
time as to how the projected improvements 
stand; how the promises of the Municipal 
League have been kept; and what is the 
prospect today. 

About three-fourths of the expenditure 
authorized under the action of the people 
came within the scope of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, to which body was committed 
the revision of the sewage problems and the 
purification of the water supply. This 
Board of Public Works had by a wise pro- 
vision been appointed in advance of the elec- 
tion, so that the people knew just who were 
to spend their money. It proceeded with 
its duties intelligently and with a public 
spirit rarely found, for three active busi- 
ness men have met three times each week 
uninterruptedly through the entire time 
since their appointment, giving their ser- 
vices without a cent of cost to the city in 
order that these plans might be carried out. 
Each, of the problems committed to them 
was taken up de novo, the projected plans of 
the Municipal League being used only as 





memoranda. The same able consulting 
engineer who had served the League—Mr. 
James H. Fuertes—was retained. 

Evidently the matter requiring attention 
at the earliest moment was the sewerage 
problem, especially in connection with Pax- 
ton Creek, which was practically an open 
sewer of the foulest description, running 
through the heart of the city. After careful 
and elaborate surveys a plan for the inter- 
cepting sewer was decided upon, and 
its construction begun under a_ favorable 
contract, rigid supervision and _ inspec- 
tion of the work being maintained all 
the time. This sewer has been fully com- 
pleted and is in service, and there have also 
been constructed a very considerable num- 
ber of lateral and connecting sewers, in 
order to fully carry out the drainage 
improvement. 

The next matter of great importance com- 
ing within the siew of the Board of Public 
Works was the water supply. Again starting 
de novo, it was discovered that no data 
existed for determining the proper method 
of filtration for the very peculiarly consti- 
tuted water of the Susquehanna River. It 
was resolved therefore to institute a series 
of careful tests of this water. In: conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Water Commissioners 
a proper laboratory was erected, chemists of 
capability employed, and tests made hourly 
twenty-four times a day, seven days in a 
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LARGEST STONE RAILROAD BRIDGE IN THE WORLD, CARRYING FOUR PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
TRACKS, CROSSING THE SUSQUEHANNA FIVE MILES NORTH OF HARRISBURG 


week, for a period of six months, during 
which time the Susquehanna River passed 
through all the various conditions which 
endanger it as a source of water supply. 

From the vast mass of data and analyses 
thus obtained the Board of Public Works 
was enabled to determine accurately the best 
method of filtration for our city. It should 
be stated in passing that this mass of data, 
not yet published, is perhaps the most care- 
fully worked out information ever obtained 
by any American city in regard to the puri- 
fication of a water supply. 

It was found necessary to entirely change 
the location at first considered for the filter- 
ing beds. The Board of Public Works has 
secured a favorable place at a favorable 
price, and elaborate plans are being pre- 
pared under which contracts will be let 
within a few weeks for bringing about the 
filtration of the water. A system including 
partially both sand and rapid filtration is 
proposed ; and it does not include any cost 
to the city for patent rights—a cost fre- 
quently attached to mechanical filtration 
plans. 





There has not been lacking criticism as to 
the speed of the determination of the filtra- 
tion problem. In fact, I remember very 
well that some citizens of vigorous obtuse- 
ness wanted to know the week after election 
why the water coming from the spigots of 
the town’s water supply was still dirty! 
Nevertheless the constant and admirable 
method of the Board of Public Works in 
reporting its operations freely at all times, 
and, indeed, in seeking opportunities to 
tell the people of its plans, has not only 
kept the citizens of the town in intelligent 
touch with the work but has brought to the 
Board that support which is so helpful in 
public work. 

So much for the filtration and sewage 
plans. The park problem was a little slower 
in getting under way, because the Park 
Commission was not provided in advance, 
as was the Board of Public Works. Itwas, 
however, eventually appointed, including 
five citizens of unblemished reputation, who 
manifested their wisdom by retaining Mr. 
Warren H. Manning, the same engineer who 
had made the plans for the Municipal 
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Under his 
guidance several additions have been made 
to the city’s park system, and the coming 
summer will see the park area considerably 


League, as consulting engineer. 


more than doubled, and its efficiency 
increased. A capable superintendent has 
been employed—not a political appointee. 

In addition the good work has been 
undertaken of securing as nearly as possible 
without recourse to the comparatively limited 
appropriation at command of the Park 
Commission, a suitable connecting parkway. 

It is difficult to speak of this parkway 
without enthusiasm. About six miles long, 
and following a small stream and its tribu- 
taries, it practically embraces the city and 
its parks within a chain of beauty. The 
ground sought to be used for this parkway 
is of very little value for real estate purposes 
at present, but the creation of the parkway 
will bring contiguous property into much 
greater value. Therefore, starting with the 
sympathetic aid of ex-Senator Cameron, 
near whose Lochiel home the parkway has 
its southern beginning, it is expected to 
acquire the necessary land practically with- 
out cost. 

Dovetailing into this parkway plan, and 
in connection with the $5,000,000 capitol 
building now being erected in Harrisburg 
by the state of Pennsylvania, there has 
arisen a broad and comprehensive plan for 
the connection of the capitol surroundings 
with the city parkway. 

The great central capitol building will fail 
of its due effect if it is not surrounded by 
more ground than is provided by the 
present comparatively limited Capitol Park. 
On the east it is faced by buildings of tem- 
porary and rather unpleasant character, in 
this respect somewhat resembling the 
national capitol at Washington before the 
scheme of regeneration was begun. At a 
distance of about three blocks the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad passes parallel to the length 
of the capitol building, State street, 120 
feet wide, being carried over the railroad by 
astone bridge. A half mile east is the city’s 
reservoir park, and the location of a pro- 
posed ‘‘great circle,’’ from which a glorious 
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view not only of the capitol but of the 
unequaled river and mountain scenery 
about Harrisburg can be had. 

It is proposed to have the state, if pos- 
sible, acquire all the territory between the 
railroad and the present Capitol Park on the 
east side, in order to enlarge the bounds of 
the park and dignify the great building under 
erection, and further to arrange eventually 
for a suitable and massive stone bridge, pre- 
ferably the whole width of the street, and 
taking it across the railroad tracks. This 
would give the tens of thousands who pass 
through Harrisburg on this main highway of 
travel east and west every day a proper idea 
of Pennsylvania’s capital. 

East of the railroad it is hoped again to 
widen out the street in the way of a contin- 
uous parkway, to intersect with the city’s 
parkway, above alluded to. 

Some of us with plenty of faith hope that 
the law makers of Pennsylvania will see also 
the great wisdom of acquiring the ground 
to the west of the new state capitol, clear 
to the banks of the Susquehanna River. 
This land, closely built up and including 
some churches and an important residential 
section, would be more expensive to acquire 
than to the east, but with the immense 
resources of Pennsylvania, and in consider- 
ation of its importance as the second state 
in the union, it is believed that eventually 
the wisdom and economy of this course will 
be seen. When that is done no state capi- 
tal in the United States will have a more 
fitting and adequate setting for its buildings 
of administration than the Keystone State, 
for the park would run from the river, here 
a mile wide, eastward through the parkway 
above suggested for nearly a mile. The 
churches within the area proposed on the 
west are of a character that would dignify 
the proposed park treatment, and they 
would not need to be removed. - 

One of the problems included in the pop- 
ular movement of two years ago was con- 
cerned with paving. Under the advice of 
the engineer retained by the Municipal 
League, and with the use of the money 
appropriated to pay for paving intersections, 














the city has placed under contract some 
fifteen miles of streets, of which four miles 
have been completed and turned over, the 
remainder to be done during the sum- 


mer of 1904. Through the continued inter- 
est of citizens not so much interested in pol- 
itics as in good work, and through the wise 
action of the city authorities, the paving 
has not only been done at a comparatively 
low price, but under a system of rigid and 
continual inspection it has been done in the 
very best manner, so that when Mr. Nelson 
P. Lewis, the eminent paving engineer of 
New York, went over the work in process at 
the ‘request of the Municipal League, he 
could not refrain from expressing his great 
satisfaction at what was going on and at 
what had been done. 

The people of the city are feeling this 
improvement impulse, and the buildings 
being erected are of a much higher grade 
than those erected three or four years ago. 
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It seems as if the old town had wakened up 
thoroughly ! 

One important question will remain to be 
asked ; and it is with great satisfaction I can 
say that its answer shows that the Municipal 
League and the city government have kept 
faith with. the people. The tax rate will 
probably be fixed for the year 1904 at aless 
rate than that regarded as probable when the 
improvement loan was asked for. That is, © 
the work has been carried on well within the 
amounts assigned. The work has — been 
well: done, as rapidly as. it could be 
well done, it has been done more cheaply 
than the estimates, so far as we have pro- 
ceeded; and there is no reason to believe 
that we will not be able to point in a 
few years to the completion of all the 
projects involved in the referendum of 
two years ago at a cost not fully equaling 
the amount of the loan authorized by the 
people. 


The Arts and Crafts in American 
Education 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS 


BY HENRY McBRIDE. 


HE great, national, American Insti- 
tute for the study of Arts and Crafts 
does not yet exist. In the course 
of nature it must come, and no 
doubt will properly locate itself in 

or near the metropolis of the nation. 





Last winter in the New York Times 
Mr. Charles de Kay made a number of 
eloquent appeals for such an institution, 
pointing out with great clearness how fitting 
an object for endowment such an institute 
would be, either for private philanthropists 
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OVERGLAZE CHINA DECORATION 
First year’s work of School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 


or for the government. He cited the 
history of certain schools fostered by the 
French, and proved their close connection 
with the world-recognized authority of the 
French in all art matters; an authority on 
which the French prosperity as a nation is 
largely founded. _His articles were clever 
and his arguments sound. They were broadly 
enough put to appeal both to the business 
mind and to the esthetic one, but, to date, 
nothing has come of them. In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine our senators recognizing 
‘‘practicality’’ of this nature, and our 
‘*go0d’’ millionaires seem to be addicted 
unreservedly to colleges and libraries. A 
census of artist-craftsmen, however, would 
show a marvelous increase within the last 
few years, and Mr. de Kay is not the only 
spokesman the party boasts, so that there is 
evidence to believe that the institute, when 
it does come, will come about through the 
efforts or through the association of crafts- 
men themselves. 

In the meantime various institutions 
scattered over the Greater City and in its 
neighborhood enable a student to become 
master in various crafts, and in them and 
their work there is a wide interest. 

The largest and the most important is the 
Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn. It was founded 
in 1887 by Mr. Charles Pratt with the 





object of promoting ‘‘manual and industrial 
education, as well as cultivation in literature, 
science and art; and to aid those who are 
willing to aid themselves.’? This broad 
platform was expansive enough to admit 
classes .in artist-artisanship as soon as it 
became apparent that there were pupils for 
the classes. It already had that essential of 





INCISING AND UNDERGLAZE CHINA DECORA- 
TION AND TABLE COVER 


From School of Industria] Arts, Trenton, N. J. 


the arts and crafts institute—a well equipped 
art school—it already had flourishing classes 
in design, so that at the moment the move- 
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ment in manual training had taken on the 
additional color of craftsmanship and -the 
students of wood-carving were given the 
fellowship of metal-workers, artist-potters, 
leather-carvers, etc., the Pratt Institute was 
able to map out a correlative course of 
study in all these arts and to give its pupils 
a thorough training. Undoubtedly the abil- 
ity to divide a pupil’s time at once between 
first-rate. technical instruction and art study 
pure and simple is the secret of the Pratt 
success. 

A significant point in the study of the 
Pratt Institute is the progress the ‘‘shop’’ 
idea has made there. Almost all the pieces 
in some of the classes are ‘‘made to order’’ 
for ‘‘¢ustomers,’’ and students are paid for 
their share of the workmanship! This is 
rather a new idea in schoolroom ethics, but 
it seems to have come about naturally and 
insensibly in all technical schools. In 








HOOKED RUG 
From School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 


Trenton at the School of Industrial Arts it 
has had a pronounced effect upon the atti- 
tude of the student toward his work. It 
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may even extend to the regular art school. 
In an editorial in Scridner’s not long ago 
Mr. Will H. Low expressed dissatisfaction 
with present methods in the art schools, and 





DYED CUSHION COVER AND TABLE COVER 
From School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 


gave it as his opinion that after all there had 
never been a better method of art instruc- 
tion than the old medieval system of appren- 
ticeship, where a student entered his master’s 
studio and ‘‘assisted’’ at once in the pro- 
duction of the masterpiece. This is pre- 
cisely the idea of the technical school’s 
shop. The technical half of the student’s 
work no longer is an essay, an attempt, but a 
perfected example. The danger of com- 
mercialism is more than offset by the 
theoretical half of the student’s studies. 
One of the interesting classes at Pratt 
is the class in appliqué and embroid- 
ery where the standard is set by the study 
of examples of the best of Oriental and early 
European work. The present craze for the 
lavish use of embroidery upon ladies’ gowns 
has resulted in a ‘‘boom,’’ and the class 
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has almost more orders than it desires. 
That the embroidered panel or collar is to 
appear ultimately upon a gown does not 
affect its artistic worth. Many of the 








STENCILED HANGING 
From School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 


grandest fabrics that the Middle Ages have 
left us were designed for some great lady’s 
robe or a priest’s mantle. Some of the 
most diverting of Cellini’s memoirs are his 
bickerings with a pope over the setting of a 
jewel. The jewelry and metal-workers sell 
their work as well as the embroiderers and 
leather-carvers, and consequently the student 
becomes a full-fledged professional before 
he forsakes his alma mater. 

The crafts taught at Pratt at present 
include art needlework, leather-carving, art 
metal, wood-carving, basketry, fresco paint- 
ing; not an extensive list, so that it cannot 
be said to be the great school of crafts we 
are all looking for. Still it is one of the 


most active forces in sight. 

The Guild of Arts and Crafts on East 
Twenty-third street, New York, is of the 
sort I referred to as having immense pos- 
sibilities. 


It has classes in book-bind- 


ing, metal, weaving, etc., but it’s principal 
feature is its shop, which has been a great 
success, The guild began a few years ago 
in the association of a few young craftsmen 
who banded together, made a constitution, 
by which members who paid a certain 
annual fee were entitled to sell such of 


their work as passed the governing com- 


mittee in the shop. Soonthe guild cov- 
ered a wide field. It did mural decorat- 
ing, dyeing of fabrics, weaving, interior dec- 
orating, rugs, and even artistic photography. 
It ‘‘represented’’ other schools and distant 
craftsmen of approved reputations, so that 
its showroom became a delightful place 
and very representative of the tendencies 
of the movement. Not being endowed, 
the guild is limited in its public appeal. It 
first of all exploits its members’ wares, and 
teaches secondarily. Its pupils gain only 
a portion of their training at the guild. 

The products of Pratt, of the guilds of © 
New York and Boston, of the various vil- 
lage industries, are all upon a high plane of 
technical excellence and invariably in fine 
taste. If one might venture a criticism 
upon work that contains so much that is 
admirable, it would be that the design is 
not native enough. It does conform to the 
two great laws that form the motto for every 
workshop—it recognizes the form it deco- 
rates and the material it works in—but 
there is in none of it a hint of the locality in 
which it was produced. It might just as 
well have come from Keswick or Vienna as 
from Boston or New York. This has been 
all very well heretofore. It has been 
natural enough that a little complacency 
should creep into our regard for our work, 
for we had sprung up from nothing at all, to 
what now certainly is a very fair imitation 
of Keswick and Vienna. Unfortunately 
the time will come when there will be a 
comparison between the nations and it may 
come this summer at St. Louis. Then 
echoes of Vienna will not be regarded, for 
the real thing will be at hand. Not that 
Vienna is the most formidable opponent. 
Japan and China will be there as well, and 
for sincerity and loftiness of style their pro- 



























ductions still represent the last word of 
craftsmanship. 

But along the horizon there are signs of 
Americanism. From the South have been 
‘coming during the last few years some 
vases and bowls that have a fresh, satisfy- 
ing, new look. The shapes of the pots, 
even when daring, have been unaffected, 
and the decoration has been suggested 
unswervingly in a patriotic devotion to the 
national ideals and by the study of nature in 
he immediate environment of the pottery. 
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Think of a vase of a good form, ornamented 
by a band of American eagles, at once, in 


good taste and decorative! It sounds 
incredible, to such base uses had our poor 
eagle fallen. From a designer’s point of 
view it had absolutely no repute at all, nor 
had any other of the symbols the. nation 
owns. But it is time to correct all that, 
and the achievements of the Newcomb Col- 
lege Pottery of New Orleans are in the 
highest degree an inspiration to other 
designers and a credit to the country. . 





APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY 
First year’s work of School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 
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THE SKUNK .CABBAGE—THE MOURNING 
CLOAK 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


























her delightful ‘‘Brook Book,’’ when she 
discovered that the skunk cabbage not only 
blossoms earlier in the spring than other 
flowers, but that it is able to germinate 
enough heat to thaw for itself holes through 
the snow covering; she says characteris- 
’ tically, ‘‘I like hardy folk—people who can 
generate their own fires and do work in 
spite of everything. Skunk cabbage is just 
such a sturdy citizen.’’ A study of this 
sturdy citizen which blossoms before the 
hepatica, and even before the pussy- 
willow lifts its soft fur, will make for us an 
interesting page in Nature’s book. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SKUNK CABBAGE 


1. Where does the skunk cabbage grow? 

2. Have you discovered that snow melts quicket 
above the skunk cabbage than elsewhere in its 
vicinity? If so describe it. 

3- Do the flowers or the leaves appear first? 
SPATHE AND FLOWER OF SKUNK CABBAGE 4. Show by sketch how it looks when it first 

; appears above ground. 
KNOW a place by a tiny lake 5. What is the color of the spathe? 
where a cold spring wells out of a 6. Does the spathe change its shape as it grows 


tree covered bank and feels its 4°" 


- Describe the spadix and the flowers both in 
‘ f 7 P' 
lucid way past the root stalks of oto ona form. 


staunch ferns, and around mossy 8. Do all the flowers mature at the same time? 
logs until it reaches the water below. Near 9. If some of the stamens mature before the 
by it the crinkle root and miterwort blossom, _pistils tell on what part of the spadix they grow. 
and the adder tongue and trillium swing 
their nodding bells; and a little at one side 
‘of the spring, between it and the lakelet, 
grows a mass of great spreading bright green 
leaves which make the nook look most 
tropical. Surely we plant near our ponds 
many things which are not nearly so beauti- 
ful or luxuriant in foliage as is the much 
despised skunk cabbage. It was this very 
spot that Mary. Rogers Miller describes in CATERPILLAR OF MOURNING CLOAK 
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10. How early do you find skunk cabbage in 
blossom in your locality? 

11. When dothe leaves appear? 

12. Sketch the leaves as they look when just 
starting. 

13. When does the fruit mature? 

14. Does the spathe remain after the fruit is 
mature? 

15. How does the fruit look when matured? 

16. What is the use to the piant of its odor? 

17. What insects do you find visiting the 
flowers? _ 

18. If possible, study the roots of skunk cabbage 
and describe how they are fitted for the places 
where the plant usually grows. 

19. How would the study of the skunk cabbage 
help you in giving a geography lesson? 

20. Compare the skunk cabbage with the Jack- 
in-the-pulpit and the calla lily. Do you think these 
plants are related to each other? 


THE MOURNING CLOAK 


You may often see fluttering about the 
sap buckets and drinking luxuriantly at the 
spiles during the first warm days of March 
and often even in February alarge brownish 
black butterfly with wings margined with 
lighter color. ‘‘Why is it here and how did 
it get here’’ is a question we always ask when 





EGGS OF MOURNING CLOAK 


we see this fragile creature daring the vicis- 
situdes of our northern spring. Butterflies 
seem to belong to the summer and the 
flowers; yet more than one unfolds its wings 
to the March wind before the hepatica lays 
aside its furs. 

Even before the middle of April the 
Madam Mourning Cloak marries; and early 
in May eggs are laid in masses about a twig. 
They are most beautiful little objects, but 


she is not a very good mathematician for 
some of her eggs are five sided and some 
are six sided. From these eggs hatch little 
black spiny caterpillars that arrange them- 





- MOURNING CLOAK 


Just from the chrysalis to which it is still clinging. 


selves side by side in an eating class along 
the margin of the leaf, with heads all toward 
the edge which they begin at once to 
devour. We reared some of these cater- 
pillars in the insectary one year, and one of 
the assistants who had a fine bass voice dis-- 
covered that ‘‘every time he sang’’ all of the 
brood would lift their heads as one cater- 
pillar and bob and tremble in a sort of 
ecstatic palsy, as if profoundly affected by 
the music; naturally he felt much compli- 
mented, but later he discovered that pound- 
ing on a tin pan, not too loudly, would 
produce the same effect. We wondered if 
perhaps this concerted movement might 
serve to disconcert attacking birds. The 
caterpillars make no attempt to conceal them- 
selves while eating, and they evidently are 
not afraid of birds. They are so spiny that 
‘they would surely give a sore throat to any 
bird rash enough to eat them. 

The winter problem is one of the hardest 
that insects have to solve in this climate. 
Each species solves it in its own way; let 
us find out if we can how the mourning 
cloak meets the difficulty. 








QUESTIONS ON THE MOURNING CLOAK 


1. At what date did you see the first mourning 
cloak this season? 

2. Why did it not die of freezing during the 
winter? 

3- Is the first mourning cloak that you see in the 
spring bright in colors and perfect in form, or is it 
somewhat battered and faded? 

4. From your observation on the above question 
you can infer whether it is fresh from the cirysalis 
or whether it wintered as a butterfly. Which 
do you think? 

5. Describe the flight of this butterfly? 
it flutter or does it sail, or does it do both? 

6. Do all butterflies pass the winter in the 
same stage of life as does the mourning cloak? 

7. Describe the colors and the markings of the 
mourning cloak’s wings above and below? 

8. How many legs has the mourning cloak? 

g. Capture a butterfly without harming it and 
put it in a cage made of mosquito netting and give 
it sweetened water in a vial with a small neck. 
Describe how it gets the water. 


Does 


A STUDY OF THE MOURNING CLOAK CATER- 
PILLAR TO BE MADE IN JUNE 


Look for the caterpillar the last of June 
on the branches of elm that show tattered 
and eaten foliage ; or perhaps you will find 
one scurrying along on the walk or road 
beneath the trees as if it had important bus- 
iness on hand. Take such a caterpillar and 
place it in a Mason jar with a little branch 
of elm and watch it change to a chrysalis. 

1. How does it hang itself up? 

2. Does it weave for itself a loop as does the 
cabbage butterfly? 

3. How does it manage to cast off the cater- 
pillar skin without letting go and falling? 


NATURE STUDY 








4. What color is the chrysalis? 

5. Can it stir when disturbed? 

6. Can you trace out the wings, the antenne 
and the legs on the chrysalis? 


THE POTATO STUDY 


Hang a potato in a moderately warm 
room a little at one side of a window, or 
place it on a plate in a similar position. 
Watch what happens to it for a month and 
answer the following questions: 


1. Dothe shoots come from the eyes? 

2. What color are the shoots? 

3. What direction do they take, and why? 

4. Do any leaves grow on them? 

5. Take a long potato, put a pinin each eye and 
then pass a thread around the potato from pin to 
pin. How does this show the buds on the potato 
to be arranged? 

6. Would you infer from this that the potato 
is a root or a stem? a 

7. Why do we hill up potatoes when growing 
them? 

8. If a potato is exposed to the sun when grow- 
ing what happens to it? 

9. How does this effect its edibility? 

10. Is there anything in this change from 
exposure to the sun to show whether the potato is a 
root or a stem? 

21. Split one eye of the potato lengthwise with 
a knife. Does this eye send out a shoot? If it 
does what do you infer? 

12. In planting a potato, do you plant the whole 
potato or only one piece that has an eye, and 
why? 

13. Why do we not grow potatoes from seed 
rather thaa from tubers? 


14. What part does the tuber play in the life of 
the potato plant? 
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HARRISBURG CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


The campaign for improvements in Harrisburg, 
Pa., which is the subject of Mr. Zueblin’s article 
in this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN entitled ‘*The 
Harrisburg Plan,’’ was exceedingly notable for the 
effectiveness of its literature. Other communities 
may derive valuable suggestions from two or three 
specimens which we are able to reproduce herewith: 


TO THE CHILDREN OF HARRISBURG 


Once upon a time, when this new world was 
young, a lazy Dutchman—Rip Van Winkle was 
his name—wandered up the mountain side, and, 
tired from his climb, lay down to sleep. He slept 
long and well, but woke one day to find his nap 
had lasted twenty years. 

That is an old story, but it is the same story that 
people of Pennsylvania are telling about Harrisburg 
today. They say: ‘Sleepy old Harrisburg has 
waked up at last, like Rip Van Winkle, after a 
long sleep, and is going to do something.’’ Even 
down in Philadelphia, they say: ‘‘Harrisburg is 
wide awake, and is going to show Philadelphia 
what a city ought to do.”’ 

Now, I am going to tell you why the people all 
over the state are talking about Harrisburg. The 
boys and girls of the city waked up long ago, but 
it was only last summer that some of the men 
began to think of helping to make Harrisburg a 
cleaner, healthier and happier place to live in. 
When these men did begin, they began in the right 
way, and sent for three wise men, who had studied 
about cities, to come and tell us what to do. 

The first wise man told us how to get clean and 
pure water and the best way to get rid of our 
sewage. (Sewage, you know, means everything 
that comes away from places like bathrooms and 
kitchen sinks. ) 

The second wise man had plans for parks, which 
would be playgrounds for the children and pleasant 
resting places for the fathers and mothers on the 
hot summer days. 

The third wise man told how to improve the 
streets, and make them clean and smouth. 

Now even the children know how bad some 
things are in Harrisburg today. 

You have all, lately, been drinking water that is 
black with coal dirt and thick with mud. Any 
summer day you may notice the dreadful sickening 
smell that the wind blows back, all over the town, 
from the sewers on the river bank, or from Paxton 
Creek. Today you may see, in one part of the 
town, hundreds of cellars that have lately been 
filled with this filthy water from the creek. 

Now, the time has come for the people of Har- 
risburg to make up their minds whether they will 
take the advice of these three wise men and raise 
the money to make these much-needed improve- 
ments. The money must be raised by a tax on 
property in the city. It will be — little for any 
one person to pay. A rich man who owns many 
houses will have to pay the most tax; a man who 
owns one house will pay very little more than he 
does now, and the man who owns no property will 
pay nothing. 

In a few days—February 18—your fathers and 
big brothers will be asked to vote for these 
improvements. 
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Now, what can you do? You who are mem- 
bers of the League of Good Citizenship? That 
means, you know, not only that you are going 
to be good citizens when you are men and 
women, but that you are good citizens now—that 
you have already begun to do what you can for the 
good of your city. 

Tell your fathers and your. brothers that if they 
vote for these improvements we shall have good 
water. Last year twenty-seven people died in 
Harrisburg of typhoid fever—a disease caused by 
drinking impure water. 

If they vote for these improvements, we shall 
have a good system of sewerage. Every year 
there are many children who die of diphtheria—a 
disease caused by bad sewerage. Even small- 
pox, which is costing the city so much today, soon 
dies out in a city which is clean and well sewered. 

If the men of Harrisbirg vote for these improve- 
ments, we shall be able to begin at making parks 
which can be reached by many without using the 
street cars. Here our boys and girls can play ball, 
gather wild flowers, or rest under the trees, grow- 
ing well and strong; for there is no medicine like 
good fresh air for boys and girls. There is no 
bad taste when you take it, and no doctor’s bill to 
pay afterwards. 

If men vote for these improvements, something, 
too, will be done for the streets, to make them 
better for hauling and driving, and more easily 
kept clean. When he looks about and sees how 
muddy and rough the streets of our city are, every 
voter knows, as every boy and girl knows, that it 
is quite time something is done. 

Tell your fathers, too, that all these improve- 
ments will give work for many men, for several 
years; and after the work is done Harrisburg will 
be such a beautiful city, such a good place to 
live, that men who are wanting tv start new fac- 
tories or mills will be glad to bring them here, 
and this will mean more work and good times for . 
every one. 

Your fathers and brothers may ask you many 
questions that you cannot answer, but tell them 
that there are lawyers, doctors, ministers and 
business men all over the town who will be glad to 
answer these questions. There will be public 
meetings in each ward, and we want you to ask 
every voter in your family to goto them and learn 
there the great need of these improvements and the 
truth about them. Tell all the men you know to 
be sure—to be very sure, when voting day comes 
that they are voting right, and doing the best thing 
possible for themselves and for you. Every good 
father loves his children, and this money that is 
asked for will be spcnt by three good men, the 
Beard of Public Works, to make a heathier, hap- 
pier home for the boys and girls of Harrisburg. 


WHAT IT WILL COST TO MAKE HARRISBURG A 
CLEANER, HEALTHIER CITY TO LIVE IN 


A city is just a big neighborhood. It is gov- 
erned by men elected by the people, and the 
money they use is contributed directly through 
taxes and licenses, and indirectly through rents 
and through purchases of aay sort in the city by 
every person. 

The city does not pay in advance, and when its 
finances are properly managed it gets just enough 
money from the people to pay the expenses of any 
one year. 











As all the real estate in a city is responsible for 
its debts, the credit of a well-financed city is 
always so good that it can borrow money at a very 
low rate of interest. Thelaw provides that money 
to pay at least one-thirtieth of any loan must be set 
aside every year as a “sinking fund’’; and thus 
payment for great public works can be distributed 
over thirty years or less. 

Harrisburg’s finances are well managed, and the 
taxes are low. Only two cities in Pennsylvania 
of the same class have a lower rate of city tax. 
One city, York, has the same rate and nine cities pay 
more city tax. Only five cities inthe United States 
have lower rates for city tax purposes than Harris- 
burg. : 

The improvements described in this circular are 
expected to cost when completed—in four or five 
years from now—about a million dollars. The 
money would be obtained as needed, as the work 
progressed, by the sale of the city’s bonds, which 
would probably bear interest at 3% per cent. 

There could be no tax for the improvement loans 
this year (1902) in any event. Next year (1903), 
if one-fourth the money was spent, there would be 
an addition to the tax rate of about 75 cents on 
a property assessed at $1,000. In 1904 the increase 
would be probably $1.50; in 1905, $2.25; in 1906, 
$3. After that the rate would begin to decrease, 
fcr the sinking fund could commence to pay off the 
debt after five years. 

The city’s growth in taxable property is now 
over a half million dollars a year, and the valua- 
tion for taxation will undoubtedly be above thirty 
millions of dollars by 1906. This will, of course, 
help greatly. 

Thus a man whose home is assessed at $1,000 
for city tax will only pay from 75 cents to $3 
increase yearly for all these benefits. 

The man who lives in a rented house, if his land- 
lord asks him to pay only the increased cost, 
should pay on a property assessed at $1,000 (and 
probably renting at $8 to $12 per month) 4 to 7 
cents per month more next-year (not a cent in 
1902!), and so on up to from 17 to 25 cents per 
month more in 1906. Pure water, decent sewers, 
parks—all for such a trifle! 


DON’T 


Don’t believe the landlord who says he must add 
a dollar or two each month to the rent on account 
of the pnbiic improvements. He is taking advan- 
tage of the situation to increase rents. 

‘Don’t listen to the foolish talk about this great 
movement for a modern city being a Front street 
scheme. Of the proposed loan of $1,000,000 less 
than $75,000 will be expended in solving the 
sewer problem along the river, and none of this 
for boulevards, etc. 

Don’t forget that the park system which will be 
established is for the benefit and enjuyment of the 
thousands of people wh» cannot afford to go to 
the mountains and seasliore in the hot months. 

Don’t be misled by statements concerning the 
dam in the river. It will be merely an obstruction 
with a wide sluiceway on each side to back the 
water sufficiently to cover the sewer outlets. South 
Harrisburg has nothing to fear on this score. 

Don’t fail to remember that this is a matter 
affecting every family. One life is worth more 
than dollars and cents and pure water cannot be 
put in the balance with cost. 

Don’t mix politics with the issue. All parties 
and candidates are alike interested. 

Don’t let it slip your memory that favorable 
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action by the voters now will mean plenty of busi- 
ness and plenty of work for all during the next five 
years and a prosperous city for all time. 

Don’t permit the selfish taxpayer to persuade 
you that these things can wait. Greater Harris- 
burg is due and there must be no more waiting. 

Don’t be a clam. 

—The Telegraph, January 8, 1902. 


<= 


CIVIC AWAKENING IN MISSOURI 


A brief account of a week ‘‘on the circuit’? with 
the field secretary of the American League for Civic 
Improvement will illustrate one of the methods 
used to advantage in civic awakening. 

This ‘‘week’’ in January opened at Webster 
Grove, Missouri, where the local Woman’s Club 
and the Improvement Society have been doing 
pioneer work during the past season. The day’s 
program included sessions in two public schoels, in 
one of which the pupils last season earned fiftcen 
dollars by gathering plantains at five cents a hun- 
dred, and afterwards invested the fund in a book- 
case and books. The evening session was the first 
public gathering of the newly formed Civic 
Improvement League of St. Louis County, which 
‘aims to promote the efforts of all citizens who 
want to make St. Louis County a guod place to 
come to, and a better place to live in.’? This 
body promises to become an efficient complement 
of the admirable Civic Improvement League of the 
City of St. Louis. 

Mrs. Fannie A. Wallace and the Domestic 
Science Club- planned the day in Lebanon, Mis- 
souri. The four sessions held included a confer- 
ence of the club women in which methods were 
outlined for a district forestry campaign, The 
discussion of local conditions emphasized two pro- 
jects. The first, a movement to secure an ordi- 
nance controlling live stock in the town, will also 
be used as one medium for enlisting the men. A 
census of cows owned in the town, with the attend- 
ant circumstances, will be taken as the basis of an 
intelligent discussion of the stock problem which 
causes so much anxiety, even in many large com- 
munities. Arbor Day will be thoroughly prepared 
for by outlining a policy for planting and caring 
for trees. The school children will be asked to aid 


‘in taking a tree census, with subsequent reports 


upon the condition of trees growing along the 
streets. 

As president of the Joplin, Missouri, Improve- 
ment Association, Mr. A. V. Boswell is a shining 
example of the increasing prominence taken by 
men in the improvement movement where women 
have so long reigned practically alone. Five audi- 
ences, representative and significant in character, in 
addition to individual conferences, made up a full 
day’s program. 

The good-humored agitation o’ the Lawrence, 
Kansas, improvement society, composei of one 
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popular, influential woman, Mrs. E. N. Henley, 
prepared the way for a conference with officers of 
the Lawrence Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the Sunday night presentation in the Presbyterian 
Church. An afternoon audience at Haskell Insti- 
tute was composed of representatives of more than 
sixty tribes of the ‘‘only original Americans,”’ the 
Indians. The improvement work at this school, it 
is hoped, will set the example for effort which will 
reach pueblo, tepee, and cottage in many western 
states. 

Under the leadership of Mayor J. E. Mellete, a 
vanguard of business and professional men have 
taken the initiative towards making Springfield, 
Missouri, a more-livable city. Most interesting, 
however, is the children’s movement taking the 
form of civic leagues organized in every school 
under the personal direction of the mayor and 
superintendent of instruction. The officers of the 
school and room leagues made up an enthusiastic 


afternoon audience. 


As a result of the intelligent criticism and opppsi- 
tion of the Municipal League of Sioux City, Iowa, the 
United Gas Improvement Company which originally 
asked the city council of Sioux City for a twenty- 
five year gas and electric franchise, with no return 
to the people of the city, was compelled to make 
the following concessions: (1) Animmediate reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, amounting to ten cents per 
thousand and further provision that the price should 
be reduced at the rate of five cents per thousand 
each year until the price reached one dollar per 
thousand. (2) The payment of two per cent of 
the gross receipts to the city. (3) A provision 
for the purchase of the plant by the city at the end 
five years thereafter, at the 
cost of duplication. (4) The surrender of 
all its unexpired franchises. (5) A provision 
for an inspection and one for placing all electric 
wires in underground conduits whenever the coun- 
cil should demand such action. It is generally 
understood that Sioux City now has as good a gas 
and electric franchise as any city in the West. 

The same organization was influential in having 
an independent company seexing the telephone fran- 
chise agree to a two per cent gross receipt clause, 
and a provision for a forfeiture of the franchise in 
the event of sale to a competing company anda 
further provision for the placing of all its wires 
underground for a certain prescribed district; and 
best of all a provision that the company should per- 
mit all independent toll lines to enter the city 
through its exchange. 

These two instances illustrate an important line 
of usefulness for reform organizations, and the need 
for independent study and criticism of important 
municipal legislation by associations organized in 
the interest of the public good. 


of ten years, or 
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FURNISHING A CIVIC ‘‘PROGRAM’’ 


By way of furnishing a definite program for 
improvements which are considered imperative in 
Nashville, Tenn., the American heads its editorial 
column with twelve specific demands declaring: 

“The American will hold at its pleasure, at the 
head of this column, certain suggestions of reforms 
and betterments for the good of Nashville till some 
effort is made or disposition shown by the respec- 
tive officials to bring about an improved condition.”’ 

Among these ‘‘pertinent suggestions’? are the 
following: 

Put all overhead wires under ground. 

Require equitable return of value received and 
efficient service from the Cumberland Telephone 
Company, or grant a franchise to a new company, 
or both. 

Give the people pure water. Reduce the cost of 
water, Water should not, as it does in Nashville, 
cost more than bread. 

Enforce the move-on law, especially applicable 
to the hitched and unhitched horses in the streets. 
Nashville should not be made a hitching post. Put 
the horses in the livery stables. 

Enforce the sanitary laws. See that people pay 
more attention to these laws by having sanitary 
officers inspect their premises oftener. 

Enforce the laws prohibiting builders and con- 
tractors from unnecessarily blocking the streets and 
sidewalks with building material. 

Let the council, the board of affairs, the board of 
health, the board of education, and the park com- 
mission realize the interest of the city is in their 
hands and that neither should harbor petty jealousics 
or be touchous about the little brief authority that 
for the period is committed to each of them, but 
all work together for the advancement of Nashville 
and not the advancement of any individual or gang. 


fee 


The Iowa League of Municipalities has appointed 
a special committee on legislation consisting of 
representatives from every section of the state. 
This committee will undertake to have the 
state legislature pass an annual appropriation of. 
$5,000 to assist the league in its work, in order 
that it may be extended in every city and hamlet in 
Iowa. It will ask the legislature to extend to cities 
of the second class power to purchase, erect and 
improve municipal water plants and facilities, and 
to extend to all incorporated towns power to con- 
struct sanitary sewers, and assist the cause of 
abutting and benefiting property owners. It is 
interested in a bill giving cities and towns power to 
create street improvement districts and to bear the 
the expense of all resisted appeals from assessment. 

It is also deeply interested in the question of 
uniform municipal accounting, and will work forthe 
establishment of such a system for all cities and 
towns by the auditor of the state. The Iowa 


league has been one of the most active and pro- 
gressive of the state organization of municipal 
officials and has already done a very considerable 
amount of excellent work. 
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CHICAGO CRITICIZED AND DEFENDED 


Antoine Boril, a Parisian critic, is said to have 
made these specific criticisms of Chicago architec- 
ture, which have their lesson for other cities as well: 

“‘The house of Desdemona was built in Venice 
in the fourteenth century. 

**In the eighteenth century its owner, a man of 
the name of Contarini, spoiled it because he wanted 
to enlarge its entrance. He changed the Gothic 
door into an awkward square door and made the 
side windows much smaller. Then an American 
named Curtis purchased the historic house, and 
showing an unusually keen appreciation of art, had 
the old Gothic dcor restored. But in the mean- 
time your Mr. Arthur T. Aldis had had the house 
reproduced on the Lake Shore drive with its square 
door. , 

‘“‘That warehouse on the lake front, the Mont- 
gomery Ward building, is the Campanile with the 
top changed. The change of the top makes the 
whole building laughable. 

**Your Chicago Athletic Association is two Vene- 
tian palaces, one piled on top of the other. 

“Two buildings of Damascus are shown in the 
top and lower parts of a Chicago skyscraper, a 
temple called Medinah. There is no regard shown 
for the fitness of things in Chicago architecture. 

‘Chicago is far behind in domestic architecture, 
and its commercial ambitions destroy the architec- 
ture of its business buildings.”’ 

Equally suggestive is the following editorial from 
the Chicago /nter Ocean: 

“It is questionable whether the advocates of a 
city beautiful approach the subject in the right 
way or seek to achieve the end they have in view 
by the proper means. 

‘Architecturally Chicago is not what might be 
called an ideal city, but compared with other great 
American centers of population, it is by no means 
bad. ,There are no handsomer commercial build- 
ings in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Baltimore than are to be foundhere. The 
streets of the central business district of Chicago 
are lined with structures that are truly magnifi- 
cent in design and finish. 


“There is not a city in the world whose central 
business district excels our own, if we regard it 
only from first story to sky-iine. Where we fall 
short—where our splendid architectural effects are 
lost—is in the setting, for there is not another city 
of the first class in the world where the contrast is 
so great between street and structure. 


*‘Art is here, but it is dimmed and begrimed by 
its surroundings. Beauty is here, but it is lost 
sight of by reason of its environments. Chicago 
may be fairly compared with a masterpiece of the 
painter’s brush hung frameless in a junk shop. 
Or with a richly dressed woman whose skirts have 
been bedraggled by the mud. Or with a man 
wearing evening dress with a pair of worn and 
dirty shoes. 

**To make Chicago a city beautiful it is not nec- 
essary to rebuild it. The essentials are already 
here. If they do not make themselves manifest, it 
is because our senses are coniused, dulled, blinded, 
offended by the raggedness and the filthiness of 
the sidewalks and the streets. 

“The first step to be taken in the direction of 
raising Chicago to the ideal of esthete is to lift it 
out of the mire. Then it should have a bath. 
Then a pair of new shoes, and these should be kept 
polished. Its upper clothes are all right, or they 
will be all right, when brushed. Thliey will do.’’ 
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MUNICIPAL ART IN DETROIT 


In Detroit there are three separate agencies inter- 
ested in beautifying the city. The oldest is the 
Civic Improvement Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club, the most influential women’s club 
of this city. Miss Helen Louise Hatch is chair- 
man of this committee, and is deeply interested in 
its work. 

The next is the Municipal Art Committee of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, of which James E. 
Scripps is chairman. The Board of Commerce was 
organized about six months ago, 250 business men 
contributing $100 each to set it going. Ryerson 
Ritchie is secretary, with offices in the State Sav- 
ings Bank building. 

Thus far this committee has had an ordinance 
passed for street names in metal sunk in the side- 
It has had an ordinance prepared putting 
all the street shade trees under the control of the 
Park Department. It made a strenuous effort to 
get a sufficient appropriation for the remodeling of 
the city hall in a way that would make it an orna- 


walks. 


ment to the city, but in this it was opposed by those 
who-were interested in keeping down taxation and 
bond indebtedness. This committee favored the 
city’s acquiring any land fronting on the river that 
could be bought, with reference to a river-front 
improvement, but this, too, was not pressed because 
of the same opposition. The subject of providing 
Detroit with a great auditorium or convention hall 
has also been referred to this committee. 

The third agency is the Detroit Art Commission. 
It was proposed’ by the Municipal League of 
Detroit, and a bill Grawn and introduced into the 
legislature authorizing it. It was defeated; then 
the substance of the bill was put through the com- 
mon council as an ordinance and was approved by 
the mayor September 29 last. It created an 
advisory commission composed of the mayor, the 
‘director of the art museum, ex-officio, and five citi- 
zens appointed by the mayor to serve for term of 
five years, one retiring annually. 

The ordinance provides that no work of art shall 
become the property ofthe city by purchase, gift, or 
otherwise until the same shall have been submitted 
to and approved by the commission. They are also 
given similiar power in regard to the locations, and 
when requested by the mayor and common council 
the commission may advise in regard to designing 
for municipal buildings and other structures erected 
upon land belonging to the city. 

The council has referred to the commission for 
city hall improvement, a new casino for Belle Isle 
Park and the viaducts spanning the streets under the 
operation of grade separation now in progress. 


‘as 


*“*MODEL STREET’’ AT ST. LOUIS 


The following particulars regarding the munici- 
pal improvement exhibit under the direction of 














Mr. Albert Kelsey, have been furnished by the 
Exposition authorities: 

This attractive feature will be in the form of a 
Model Street, 1,200 feet long, located directly in 
front of the main entrance to the Exposition. This 
street is about four city blocks long, and the 
design is for a public square as a center and model 
buildings on both sides of the street. A central 
roadway, forty-two feet wide, will be separated 
from the sidewalks by beautiful lawns. 

The best paving materials will be used in the 
street, and there will be one section paved with 
refined asphalt, another with vitrified brick, 
another with creosoted wooden blocks, and all will 
be flanked with curbing laid according to the most 
advanced methods. 

Twenty-five of the largest American cities, 
according to the last census, have been invited to 
install exhibits, and these will be arranged in one 
harmonious whole exemplifying the modern ideas 
of municipal improvement. Each city will build a 
replica of what it considers its model building, and 
thus the Model Street will present a beautiful civic 
picture as an object lesson to the multitude of 
visitors. 

Almost directly opposite the main entrance of 
the Exposition, where railways discharge their 
passengers, will be the spacious square, in the cen- 
ter of which will stand the Civic Pride monument 
surrounded with a pool of water in which thrive 
many varieties of aquatic plants. A large number 
of buildings have already been located, and appli- 
cations for space from other cities are coming in 
rapidly. Two high-class restaurants, each cov- 
ering a space of 120 by 110 feet, are located at 
either end of this street. Cities that do not erect 
buildings can find space in the Arcade Building. 
The central and most pretentious building will be 
the town hall, built by the Exposition. It will 
contain all the foreign indoor municipal exhibits. 

The model railway station will be built by 
Atlanta, Georgia, and will be a small reproduction 
with a few changes, of the new million dollar pas- 
senger station now in course of construction in that 
city. 

One interesting feature will be a day nursery, 
costing $20,000, to be run under the direction of 
the Board of Lady Managers. Trained nurses 
will be employed to care for three hundred children 
at one time. 

Dayton, Ohio, will be represented by a model 
factory, in the rear of which will be model homes 
for workingmen, and improved dooryards and 
beautiful lawns. 

The Exposition management will maintain a 
model hospital, under the charge of competent 
physicians, surgeons and trained nurses. This 
building is now completed, and stands near the 
east end of the street. Nearby will be a model 
police station, and an actual metropolitan police 
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department, with officers from all the leading 
cities of the world, will be under the direction of 
Chief of Detectives Desmond, of St. Louis. There 
will be shown the most modern equipment for a 
police force, including the Bertillon measuring 
system, the ‘“‘rogue gallery,’’ the photographing 
and identification of criminals, and a collection 
of burglars’ tools. All the large cities will send 
squads of police and detectives for this World’s 
Fair force. A complete ambulance service for 
the hospital and police station will be in operation. 

One important feature will be the best methods 
of street cleaning to be shown. The street fixture 
exhibits will be valuable lessons for municipalities. 
This will include lamp posts, electric light towers 
and all the various devices for gas and electric 
lighting, drinking fountains, fire plugs, conduits, 
sewers, etc. Free planting, with a view of secur- 
ing sufficient water and air in a narrow space, will 
be shown and the solution of a difficult problem 
for every city demonstrated. 

The Model Street will present a forcible solution, 
in fact, of many problems of civic improvement 
that now confroat every city and town, and the 
educational value will be a new impetus given to 
the work of the societies working for the City 
Beautiful. The cost of the Model Street will be 
over a half million dollars. 


hee 


NOTES 
The Ladies’ Sanitary Committee of the St. Louis 


‘ Civic Improvement League has secured the assist- 


ance of many real estate agents who repaired houses 
reported to be unsanitary. Some of the worst 
tenements have been condemned and wrecked by 
city officials. L. W. Brown leased one condemned 
building and is repairing it on habitable lines, and 
at his request the sanitary committee has recom- 
mended other buildings which he will try to lease 
and improve. 

A unique method of stirring up interest in civic 
improvement comes from Wilmore, Ky., where 
a debate was held in Asbury College chapel, 
Christmas eve, on the subject: ‘*Resolved,. That 
a Civic Improvement League Would Benefit Wil- 
more Financially.’”” The debaters were Calvin 
Chilton, affirmative, W. H. Butler, negative. This 
means of attracting public attention to the subject 
of betterment was fostered by Mrs. Franklin A. 
Peake. 

The first of a series of illustrated articles on 
*‘Landscape Architecture’’ by Stephen Child, and 
the first instalment of Milo Roy Maltbie’s special 
report to the Municipal Art Commission of New 
York on ‘Civic Art in Europe,” appear in Zhe 
Municipal Journal and Engineer for January. 

The story of Chicago’s remarkable work in 
abolishing grade crossings is reproduced in City 
and State, Philadelphia, December 24, 1903. 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAM 


THE HARRISBURG PLAN 


I. Roll-call: Name some local improvement 
which should be part of a comprehensive 
local betterment campaign. 

2. Correlation: Appoint some person to analyze 
briefly the interrelation of the civic topics in 
the February CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘‘The Har- 
risburg Plan,’’ ‘‘American Sculptors and 
Their Art,’? ‘*Arts and Crafts in Technical 
Schools,’’ items in ‘‘Survey of Civic Better- 
ment” and ‘‘Highways and Byways.’’ 

3- Summary: Epitomize article on ‘‘The Har- 
risburg Plan,’? by Charles Zueblin, in the 
February CHAUTAUQUAN. 

4- Local Map Study: An attempt to point out 
possible extension of parks and playgrounds, 
drives and walks. Show also where beauti- 
ful scenery and bits of nature may be en- 
joyed. 

5. Local Symposium: A series of careful studies 
of local paving, sewage, garbage collection, 
and other public improvement problems. 

6. Address: Responsibilities and Privileges of 
the Individual Citizen. 

7. Address: Business Methods in Civic Improve- 


News Summary: 


ment. The need of organization, careful 
study of conditions and possibilities, the 
education of the community, the selection of 
competent officials, loyal support of officials 
and projects. 

8. Discussion: What Shall We Doin Our City? 


READING REFERENCES 


“*Proposed Municipal Improvements for Harris- 
burg, Pa.’’ Report of Executive Committee, 
Nov. 21, 1901. 

“The Forward Movement in America.’’ (Pro- 
ceedings of American Park and Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation. ) 

‘*Harrisburg’s Advance,’’ by J. Horace McFar- 
land, in ‘‘ Nation-wide Civic Betterment.”’, (Twenty- 
five cents, American League for Civic Improve- 
ment.) 

**Municipal Experts and Specialists,’’ in ‘*Munic- 
ipal Engineering and Sanitatiou,’’ by M. N. Baker 
(Macmillan Company ). 

‘‘The Coming City,”’ by Richard T. Ely (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.). 


Current Events 











DOMESTIC 


January 1.—More than 1o00victims of the Ircquois 
Theater fire buried in Chicago. John Alexander 
Dowie leaves Zion City on a trip around the world. 
George B. McClellan takes formal possession as 
mayor of New York. 

2.—In an open letter Senator Morgan says the 
Panama Canal treaty is unlawful, and criticizes the 
president’s course. Experts of the treasury depart- 
ment begin to investigate alleged irregularities in 
the accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

3-—State capitol of Iowa at Des Moines damaged 
$500,000 by fire. At the McClellan dinner in New 
York, Richard Olney names Grover Cleveland for 
president. The United States supreme court 
declares Porto Ricans are not aliens, though they 
are not necessarily citizens. Senator Foraker’s 
brief, submitted to the senate, declares General 
Wood guiltless of all the charges made against him. 

5.—Severe cold wave through tue eastern states. 
lron mills in the Pittsburg district resume work, 
giving employment to 40,000 men. 

6.—Twenty persons are killed and thirty-seven 
injured in a wreck on the Rock Island road near 
Willard, Kansas. 

7.-—Secretary Hay receives offer of a bust of 
Washington from women of France. 

8.—Commissioner of pensions rules that all rights 
to a pension are barred by conviction and sentence 
to prison for life. 

9.—Nearly sixty lives lost by sinking of the 
steamer Cla/lam in Puget Sourd. General Adna 
R. Chaffee becomes chief of staff of the United 
States army. 

11.—Myron T. Herrick is inaugurated as gover- 
nor of Ohio. 


12.—Senator Marcus A. Hanna is re-elected by 
the Ohio legislature. The Democratic National 
Committee decides to hold its national convention 
in St. Louis, July 6. 

13.—Representative Douglass, of New York, 
introduces a bill providing for an ocean mail subsidy. 
Edwin Warfield is inaugurated governor of Mary- 
land. 

15.—Senator Dolliver introduces a bill to pension 
all Civil War veterans who served ninety or more 
days. 

1. aGnene Hanna, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, issues the call for the Repub- 
lican national convention, which is to be held in 
Chicago, June 21. 

18—Panama Canal treaty is favorably reported 
to the senate. Chairman Jones issues the call for 
the Democratic national convention in St. Louis, 
July 6. 

19.—Wheat reaches the highest price ina year 
and a half, May options being quoted at 90 cents. 
The National Board of Trade begins its thirty- 
fourth convention in Washington. 

21.—Ice gorges and floods in Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania rivers cause great damage. 

22.—Moundville, Ala., destroyed by a tornado; 
thirty-seven persons killed. 

23.—The coroner’s jury involves seventeen per- 
sons in its report on the Iroquois Theater disaster. 
Reported that a majority of the Democratic sena- 
tors will vote for the Panama treaty. 

25.—Seven persons are held by coroner’s jury 
to be responsible for the Iroquois Theater fire. 
Nearly 200 miners killed by an explosion of fire 
damp near Cheswick, Pa. 

29.—A conference of Bryan Democrats in Des 
Moines issues a statemenc in which silver is 











abandoned asa plank in state and national plat- 
forms. Senator Root takes formal leave of the 
cabinet. 


FOREIGN 


January 1.—Mexican monetary commission 
recommends the adoption of the gold standard. 

2.—It is stated that in the future the pope, not 
‘he congregation of the propaganda, will nominate 
American bishops. 

3-—Russia and Japan are reported to be pre- 
paring for military operations. 

4.—Colombia sends additional troops to camp 
near the border of Panama. 

5-—Reported that Philippe Bunau-Varilla, min- 
ister from Panama to the United States, will 
resign. 

6.—Russian squadron sails from Port Arthur for 
coast of Korea. : 

8.—Riots occur at elections in Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

9.—Colombian troops invade Panama. The 
Chinese emperor ratifies American and Japanese 
treaties, and Mukden and Antung are cpen ports. 

10.—Revolutionists in San Dorningo defeat Gen- 
eral Castillo at San Cristobal. 

11.—The Cuban senate ratifies the permanent 
treaty with the United States, which includes the 
provisions of the Platt amendment. British troops 
in Somaliland kill a thousand of the Mad Mul- 
lah’s followers. 

12.—Reported that Colombia is determined to 
send an army to Panama. Ratifications of the 
treaty between China and Japan are exchanged at 
Peking. 

13.—The porte accepts the Macedonian reforms 
propose? by Austria and Russia. 

14.—Cuban congress gives Precident Palma 
authority to increase duty rates within 30 per 
cent, at his discretion. 

15.—Panama’s constitutional convention organ- 
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izes with great enthusiasm. 
nizes Panama. 

16.—Government forces in Uraguay defeat a 
rebel army. 

17.—Government troops in San Domingo -recap- 
ture Porto Plata from the rebels. 

19.—Joseph Chamberlain begins his tariff com- 
paign in London. 

22.—Japanese troops are reported to have 
occupied Mesampho; Russian troops have entered 
New Chwang. 

23.—Aalesund, Norway, is destroyed by fire 
and 8,000 people rendered homeless. Russian 
official notice is published saying Japanese troop3 
and supplies have been landed at Chemulpo. 

24.—Col. Arthur Lynch, leader of the Irish 
brigade in the Boer War, is released from prison 
by order of King Edward. 

27.—Reyported that Russia is sending 7,000 men 
eastward daily on the Siberian railroad. 


Guatemala recog- 


OBITUARY 


January 2.—Gen. Longstreet dies in 
Gainesville, Ga. 

4-—Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Wormley Latimer, 
author, dies in Baltimoré, Md. 

9.—Gen. John B. Gordon dies in Miami, Fla. 
Charles Fostor, secretary of the treasury under 
President Harrison, dies in Springfield, Ohio. 

10.—Jean Leon Gerome, French painter and 
sculptor, dies in Paris. 

13-—Col. Charles Denby, former United States 
minister to China, dies in Jamestown, N. Y. 

15.—Ex-Governor Asa S. Bushnell, of Ohio, dies 
in Columbus. 

17.—Sir Henry Keppel, admiral of the fleet, dies 
in England. 

18.—George Francis Train dies in New York. 

21.—Hermann E. von Holst, historian, dies in 
Freiburg, Germany. 
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CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


1. Roll-call: Name living persons entitled to be 
called ‘‘Modern American Idealists,’? and 
tell why they deserve to be so called. 


2. Papers: (a) Lessons of the Iroquois Theater 
Disaster; (4) Commercialism and Crime; 
(c) Political Ideals of Yesterday and Today; 
(d) Character sketches of Gen. A. R. Chaf- 
fee, chief of army general staff; the late 
Professor Hermann Eduard von Holst; new 
governors of states, Herrick, Warfield, etc. 


3. Readings: (a) From “The Panama Canal 
and the Mississippi Valley,’’ by Charies 
M. Harvey ( World’s Work for February); 
(6) From “Panama Revolution a Stock 
Gambling Job” (Zhe Public, January 23) 3 
(c) From ‘‘Panama and Its Neighbors,’’ by 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor (THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for March); (d@) From ‘‘Is Commercialism 
in Disgeace,’” by John Graham Brooks 
(Atlantic for February); (¢) From ‘A 
Corner in Labor,’’? by Ray Stannard Baker 
(Mc Clure’s for February). 


4- Reports of Committee of five members pre- 

viously appointed to find out What Local 
Ordinances Are Not Being Enforced: build- 
ing regulations, saloon closing, sanita- 
tion, etc, 





FOREIGN 


I. Quiz: In what respects would the United 
Siates be involved in war between Russia 
and Japan? 

2. Papers: (@) Colonel Arthur Lynch, Par- 
doned Traitor (commander of Irish Brigade 
in Boer War, pardoned by King Edward 
January 24); (4) The Work of the late 
French artist, Jean Leon Gerome; (c) Review 
of the Japan-China treaty (ratified Jan. 
12); (d) Policies of the new pope; (ec) 
What We Know About Tibet (see refer- 
ences under ‘‘Tibet”’ in Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature). 

3. Readings: (a) From ‘The _ Russian, 
Advance,’’ by Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
(Scribner’s); (4) From ‘‘Esarhaddon, and 
Other Tales,’? by Leo Tolstoi (Funk & 
Wagnalls); (¢) From ‘‘Korea and her 
Neighbors,” by I. L. Bishop (Revell); 
(d@) From ‘Latest News from Lhasa’’ 
(Tibet) by E. Kawaguchi (Century for 


January). 
4. Address: Korea: Past, Present and Future. 
[Correspondence, inquiries concerning these 


current events programs and requests for further 
detailed information should be addressed to editor 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chi- 
cago. } 
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Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 











SYSTEMATIC INSTEAD OF HAPHAZARD READING 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, complete 
in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1903-04, 
has been arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading which will help per- 
sons to understand the times in which we live. The 
course consists of the leading serial topics entitled 
‘Racial Composition of the American People’’ 
and ‘‘The Civic Renascence,’’ together with the 
series grouped about these ‘‘key topics’’ entitled 
**Reading Journey in the Borderlands of the United 
States,’’ ‘Stories of American Promotion and 
Daring,” ‘‘American Sculptors and Their Art,’’ 
“The Arts and Crafts ia American Education” 
and ‘‘Nature Study.’’ 

The brief course offers to individuals a means 
of making the time spent in reading count for 
something during the year. It is planned to give 
a background, a standard of judgment, power of 
discrimination, sense of proportion, in a word, 
education along lines that will make all one’s 
reading of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular departments 
of the magazine relate to features of the course and 
constitute important sidelights upon it. ‘‘High- 
ways and Byways’’ editorial comments on the cur- 
rent events with special reference to the “key 
topics,’ ‘Survey of Civic Betterment,’’ ‘Talk 
About Books,’’ ‘‘News Summary,’’ programs, 
helps and hints, and special supplementary articles 
represent a useful and entertaining variety. 

One does not need to become a member of any 
organization to substitute for haphazard this: sys- 
tematic reading. There is no membership Yee and 
the course is offered to individual readers com- 
plete in the magazine for the year. 


RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 


In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who have 
read the Spare Minute Course Serials named above: 
*‘Racial Composition of the American People,’’ 
“The Civic Renascence,’’ ‘‘Reading Journey in the 
Borderlands of the United States,’’ ‘Stories of 
American Promotion and Daring,’’ ‘American 
Sculptors and Their Art,”’ “The Arts and Crafts 
in American Education’’ and ‘‘Nature Study.’’ 

These will be known as ‘‘Specified Reading.” 
For reading the other ‘‘recommended”’ serials and 
departments in the magazine a seal on the certifi- 
cate will be awarded. 
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SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of clubs and societies. It 
should be particularly helpful to clubs of men, 
school literary societies, church young people’s 
societies, organizations in shops or stores, and other 
groups of busy people with few opportunities and 
limited time. 

The programs outlined each month will be based 
upon the ‘*Racial Composition of the American 
People’? and ‘‘The Civic Renascence’’ with the 
idea of bringing out the interpretation of vital 
topics of current interest. ; 


I 

1. Summary: Article on ‘Social and Industrial 
Problems,’ by John R. Commons, in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

2. Discussion: The Relation of Immigration to 

cl ‘‘Overproduction.”’ 

3- Readings: (a) From “Getting a Living,”’ 
by George L. Bolem; (4) From ‘A Divi- 
dend to Labor,’’ by N. P. Gilman; (¢) From 
‘‘America’s Race Problems’’ (America® 
Economic Association);(@) From ‘‘Evolu- 
tion of Industrial Society,” chap. IX, by 
Richard T. Ely. 

4. Paper: Freedom of Contract in Theory and 
Practice. 

5. Resolved: That trades unionism is the most 
effective agent in securing industrial efficiency 
in the United Statas. 


II 

1. Summary: Article on ‘‘The Harrisburg Plan,”’ 
by Charles Zueblin, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

2. Discussion: The Cost of Civic Improvement: 
What Kind of Betterment is Worth the Price. 

3- Readings: (@) From ‘‘American Municipal 
Progress,’’ by Charles Zueblin; (4) From 
Report of Boston Meeting, vol. VI, part II, 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association; 
(c) From Reading References under Civic 
Progress Programs in this issue of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

4. Address: The Growth of Civic Ideals. 

5. Symposium: Practical Applications of Sug- 
gestions from Harrisburg’s Experience to 
Local Problems. 

Additional program material may be found in 
*‘Civic Progress Programs,’’ ‘‘Current Events 
Programs,’’ ‘Suggestive Programs for Local 
Circles,’ ‘‘The Travel Club,’’ etc., on other pages 
of this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be addressed 
to the Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, Chautau- 
qua, New York. 
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COUNSELORS OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
HENRY W. WARREN, D.D. 
J. M. GIBSON, D.D. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
JAMES H. CARLISLE, LL.D. 
WM. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 

W. P. KANE, D.D. 


MISS KATE F. KIMBALL, Executive Secretary. 





THE ‘‘STANDARD OF LIFE’’ 


. Mr. Commons’s chapter on ‘‘Racial Composition’’ 
and Dr. Ely’s reference to the ‘‘Standard of Life,’ 
in our April lesson suggest an interesting point 
for discussion. If we are all looking forward to 
the time when low standards either among employ- 
ers or employed shall be a thing of the past, what 
kind of society shall we then have? Some people 
grow anxious over suggestions such as these. They 
wonder what society is going to do if the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water are sometime going to 
fail us? - A few years ago when a religious “census 
was taken in one of ourcities, an agent called upon 
the head of a large household and after gathering 
the desired particulars about the church affiliations 
of the family was about to depart when the hostess 
said, ‘But there are others here whose names you 
ought to have—the good people who help in my 
kitchen.’? To her amazement the agent replied, 
with an air of great condescension, ‘‘Ah yes! they 
too have souls!”’ 

Perhaps a good many of us haven’t yet got 
beyond this point, though we don’t all assign the 
same set of people to the ‘‘soulless’’ classes. 

We have suggested in our programs for April 22, 
that the circles face the problem presented by a 


constantly rising ‘‘standard of living.’”” Let us try 
to picture to ourselves how our own community 
would adjust itself to such conditions. We must 


suppose for the time being that as the standard rose, 
no persons of a lower standard would be available 
to fillthe gaps. We see organized labor struggling 
to protect itself from low grade immigrants. Let us 
try to imagine how things would be with the low 
grade worker actually eliminated. Some of us will 
live to see great social changes in this country and 
it is a good plan sometimes to anticipate the possi- 
ble future, for it gives us a clearer view in our 
struggle with present problems. 
= 
THE ’94 DECENNIAL 


The Class of ’94 are at this time agitating very 
earnestly the question of their decennial celebra- 
tion which occurs this summer. Special efforts are 
being made to bring together as many of the class 
as possible, and all members are urged to com- 
municate with other members of the class whom 
they can reach and get from them some report of 
their ten years’ experiences. Details of the pro- 
gram for the decennial will be developed as the 





committee learn who are to be present, and all 
members are urged to drop a line, enclosing stamp, 
to the class secretary, who will see that they are 
supplied with Chautauqua announcements for the 
coming season and all available particulars regard- 
ing class affairs. Address the secretary, Miss 
Anna M. Thomson, Chautauqua, New York. 


<2 


Apropos of our study of Venezuela this month, 
the circles could have an exhibition of caricatures 
which would be very instructive andamusing. Zhe 


_ —— . sa . 





STATUE OF BOLIVAR 


In Central Park, New York. Gift of Venezuelan government 
and people in 1884. 


Review of Reviews for February and March, 1903, 
contained a varied collection of American and Euro- 
pean caricatures which brought out many different 
aspects of the situation. 


HOW FREE ARE WE? 


This is a question which Chautauqua circles will 
find it both entertaining and profitable to try to 
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answer. Papers prepared by different members 
would bring out some facts worth thinking about. 
Dr. Ely’s chapter on the ‘*Range of Ethical Obliga- 
tion’’ suggests some of the many ways in which 
society puts checks upon its members. Suppose, 
for instance, that one of the circle takes a day in 
the life of an ordinary individual and notes the 





MEMBERS OF THE CHORUS 
Paraskevas Eliopoulos, leader. 


seemingly reasonable things which he may not do, 
or the checks which have been put upon other 
people for his benefit. His breakfast is more or 
less under control of law. The milk presumably 
Certain forms of butter may 
have been prohibited in the state where he lives. 
As a good citizen, he must keep his sidewalk in 
proper condition. He rides to business ona trolley. 
How is his liberiy curtailed here? 
a morning paper. 
child who sells it? 


has been supervised. 


He buys 
What about the age of the 
What of the character of the 
Several different walks of life should 
be chosen and assigned to members in order to 
illustrate the principle quite fully. 


a 


LABOR AND THE POETS 


news, etc.? 


Allusion has been made in ‘‘The Library Shelf,” 
page 92 of this magazine, to some of the different 
ways in which poets have sung of labor, and we all 
remember the heated discussion which followed the 
publication of ‘*The Man with the Hoe.’? The 
circles might try an interesting experiment by assign- 
ing different poets to various members and seeing 
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what these pcets have to say of industry. Then 
compare the poet’s attitude toward this subject with 
his interest in other things and discover from this 
how important, relatively, were labor questions in 


his day. 
GRECO-AMERICANS AT HULL-HOUSE 


The preseatation of a Greek play, at Hull-House, 
Chicago, under the direction of Miss Mabel Bar- 
rows in December, 1903, was an event of more 
than usual interest. The play itself, ‘‘The Ajax’’ 
of Sophocles, has only once been put upon an 
English-speaking stage, and that at Cambridge 
University, England, more than twenty years ago. 
The striking feature of the Hull-House presenta- 
tion was that it was given by native Greeks who, 
while they used the original Greek lines, pro- 
nounced them according to the rules of modern 
Greek. These Greco-Americans who threw them- 
selves so enthusiastically into the task of interpret- 
ing a great masterpiece of their own nation, were, 
with one exception, men without university train- 
ing, and long weeks of study and rehearsal were 
devoted to making the play a success. Mr. 
Georgios Metalas, who took the part of Ajax was a 
graduate of the University of Athens and his ren- 
dering of the character of Ajax was remarkably 
effective. 
some seven 


The population of Chicago numbers 
thousand Greeks, and this worthy 
achievement is significant of what the neighborly 
spirit of our social settlements is doing to bring 
out the distinctive gifts of these new Americans. 
Our illustrations show Ajax, Tecmessa, and two 
other members of the cast. We give below the 
complete list of characters with their Greek names: 
GN 55 Seancnce Sea Liverios Manussopoulos 
Odysseus Panagiotes Lambros 


PERE, 6. 55:i- 0c ce omsenes Georgios Metalas 
ids kis sindceeas ..Michael Loris 
re re Demetrios Mazarakos 
NOE 36k ceadacesewt Spiros Manussopoulos 
Teucer..... ....Demcetrios Manussopoulos 
| Sr re Iason Koroiogos 
Agamemnon .... Konstantinos Boukydis 


Chorus of Salaminian Sailors, Comrades of Ajax. 
Paraskevas Eliopoulos, leader. 
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SOME STUDIES IN AMERICAN FICTION 


Many of our readers and circles prefer to take up 
a single book at a time and give exclusive attention 
to that. For this reason no lessons in ‘*Provincial 
Types in American Fiction’? have as yet been 
assigned. But as there are some circles which 
would like to have a little more time for this book, 
we are giving here some suggestions which will 
prove of service. They are taken from a most 
admirable and helpful work by Bliss Perry entitled, 
**A Study of Prose Fiction,’’ published by Hough- 











MICHAEL LORIS 


Who took the part of Tecmessa in the Greek play at 
Hull- House. 


ton, Mifflin & Co. To get the best results from 
this study, the circle should all read the same stor- 
ies at the same time and be able to discuss them 
together. This discussion could be made the clos- 
ing feature of the circle’s program, so as not to 
break in upon the industrial questions which are 
occupying the chief attention. For the first week 
in April, ‘‘Pembroke’’ and ‘‘Colonel Carter’’ might 
be considered. ‘In Ole Virginia’? and ‘‘The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain”’ the second 
week; ‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ and ‘‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp’’ the third week; and 
“Silas Lapham’’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn’’ the 
fourth week. ‘ 

The following suggestions relate only to the study 
of the characters. Next month we shall give hints 
for studying these stories from other points of view: 

How does the author describe his characters? 
Does he comment upen them himself, or do other 
people in the story describe them? Are they com- 
plex personages, or simple folk who can be relied 
upon to act in a given way? How do the leading 
characters develop? Through conscious or uncon- 
scious struggle? Do they deteriorate or grow finer 
under the influence of the passing years or under 
the tutelage of some stronger personality? Do the 
characters possess traits belonging to distinctive 
professions or classes in society? Or to certain 
ages or positions? Are the characters really 
‘*types’’ of certain localities or are they in addition 
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GEORGIOS METALAS 


Who took the part of Ajax in the Greek play at i 
Hull- House. 


individuals with marked traits peculiar to them- 
selves? Does the grouping of the characters show 
off their qualities to special advantage? What 
contrasts are introduced? Are the actions of the 
characters always true, or in order to bring about 
results are they made to act inconsistently? 
<2 
NOTES 
It will be welcome news to all Chautauquans that 
our beloved Chancellor, Bishop John H. Vincent, 
sails this month from Europe for America. Here- 
after his home will be on this side of the Atlantic 
and Chautauqua will once more claim his presence 
during its summer session. 
Attention is called to an error in the Membership 
Book. Question should read 
‘*Revolutionary” instead of ‘‘Colonial’’ period. 


I2 on page 2I 


Chautauquans will all rejoice in the honor which 
has come to our Counselor Dr. E. E. Hale in his 
appointment as chaplain of the United States senate. 
The country is to be congratulated no less than 
Dr. Hale. 


Two Chautauqua readers from Kentucky have 
recently started upon a journey to Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Before sailing they sent for a supply of 
Chautauqua Vesper Services to be used on the 
steamer and elsewhere in their journeyings. Later 
we may have some account of the circumstances 
under which these services were used. 
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A member of the Class of 1903 calls attention to 
the fact that at a meeting last summer, the class 
decided that as many as could do so, should take 
up the special Bible course this year, so that they 
might feel that they were carrying on some line of 
work in common. 


Among the C. L. S.C. Special Courses, published 
in the special course hand book, are seven excellent 
courses for the study of the Bible. The first of 
these provides for persons who want to read the 
Bible as awhole. A fee of fifty cents enrolls a 
member for this course and he is then furnished 
with a question paper and a study pamphlet giving 
suggestions upon the different books of the Bible, 





their purpose and how they should be studied. On 
completion of the work the golden crown seal is 
awarded. This course may be taken at any time, 
either during the four years or aiter graduation. 


The other six courses are under the direction of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, and 
offer the best possible facilities for thorough bibli- 
cal study under competent direction. They include 
courses on the Life of Christ, The Foreshadowings 
of the Christ, The Founding of the Christian 
Church, and The Work of the Old Testament 
Sages. The fee for each of these courses is 
75 cents, and full direction sheets are provided for 
all students. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR APRIL 


APRIL 1-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘Panama and Its Neigh- 
bors.”’ 

Required Book: ‘Evolution of 
Society.’’ Part II, chap IX. 
APRIL 8-15— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
and Their Art.”’ 

Required Book: ‘Evolution of 
Society.”” Part II, chap. X. 


Industrial 


*‘American Sculptors 


Industrial 


APRIL 15-22— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
of the American People.’’ 
Required Book: ‘‘Evolution of Industrial 
Society.”” Part II, chap. XI. 
APRIL 22-29— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
of the American People.” 
Required Book: ‘Evolution of 
Society.” Part II, chap. XII. 


**Racial Compositiou 


**Racial Composition 


Industrial 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


APRIL 1-8— 

1. Koll-call: Reports on the various states of 
South America, giving a brief statement of 
the most important events in the history of 
each and its present situation. 

2. Map Review: Venezuela, Colombia and Pan- 
ama, showing resources of the countries. 

3- The story of Bolivar, the liberator (see ‘‘The 
United States and Foreign Powers,’’ by Cur- 
tis; also ‘‘Venezuela,’’ by the same author). 

4- Reading: Description of Bogota or other 
selections from ‘‘The Culombian and Vene- 
zulan Republics,’’ by Scruggs. 

5. Paper: The Story of De Lesseps (see ency- 
clopedias). 

6. Summary of president’s message on Panama 
with selections (the full text of the message 
was published in all the leading papers of the 
country January 4-5). 

7- Report: The latest chapter in the story of 
Venezuela (see Review of Reviews, 27: 
39, 131-8 and 339 (Jan., Feb. and Mar., ’03) 
also Outlook, 72: 959 and 73: 412-13). 

APRIL 8-15 

1. Roll-call: Reports on paragraphs in ‘‘High- 
ways an: Byways.’’ 

2. Paper: Herbert Spencer (see recent reports 
in newspapers and magazines). 

3- Reading: Selections from  Lanier’s ‘‘The 
Symphony’”’ (see ‘‘The Library Shelf,’’ page 
92 of this magazine). 

4- Discussion: Chapter IX in ‘Evolution of 

Industrial Society.’ 
Reading: Selection from ‘‘The Ship That 





Found Herself,’? by Rudyard Kipling (see 
“The Day’s Work”’ or Mc Clure’s Magazine 
6:328 (Mar., 796). 

6. Debate: Resolved, That in the anthracite 
strike of 1902, the strongest arguments were 
on the side of the capitalists (see Zhe Out- 
look, 72: 398-404 and 585-9 (Oct. 18 and 
Nov. 8, ’02); Review of Reviews, vol. 
26:515 (Nov., ’02) and 27: 460 (Apr., ’03;) 
Mc Ciure’s Magazine, vol. XX, 219, 323 
(Dec., ’02, Jan., 03;) CHAUTAUQUAN, 36: 
4-6 (Oct., ’02). Also Ely’s ‘Evolution of 
Industrial Society,’’ chap. X). 

APRIL 15-22— 

1. Roll-cail: Quotations from the poets descrip- 
tive of industry (see suggestions in Round 
Table). 

2. Short papers on ‘‘How would our commun- 
ity be affected by a constant raising of the 
‘standard of living’ among its members?’, 
(See suggestions in Round Table); or brief 
reports on the following topics upon which 
full particulars will be found in vol. XIX of 
the report of the Industrial Commission: 
Public employment offices in this country 
and in Europe, p. 757; Results of eight- 
hour day legislation, p. 767; Hours for 
government employees, p. 790; Apprentices 
to trades, p. 809; Attitude of labor toward 
union men, p. 813; Employment of 
women, 923. 

3- Readings: ‘‘Accountability,’”? by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar (see ‘‘The Library Shelf’’); 

selections from ‘‘Looking Backward.’’ 


























4. Discussion: Chapter XI in ‘Evolution of 
Industrial Society.’’ 

5. Debate: Resolved; That peonage is justified 
as a business necessity in dealing with back- 
ward races (see Review of Reviews, 28:136-9 
(Aug., '03); Outlook, 74: 391, 486, 687, 


732, 890; Independent,-55: 1616-18, also 
‘*Forced Labor in West Virginia,’’ Outlook, 
74:7). 

APRIL 22-29— 


I. Roll-call: Quotations from Emerson’s essays 
on **Wealth”’ or on ‘*Power.”’ 

2. Discussion: Required article om Racial Com- 
position. 

3- Reading: Selection from ‘‘All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,’’ by Besant; alsofrom ‘‘The 
Eight-hour Decision and the Home,’’ in 
The Commons for January, 1904 (a copy 
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can be secured by sending ten cents to The 
Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill.). 

4. Paper: The Consumers’ League (full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the secretary, 105 
East 22nd street, New York City). 

5. Reading: Selection from ‘‘A Touch of 
Nature,’’? by Myra Kelly in M/cClure’s Mag- 
azine, 22:249 (Jan., ’04.) or other stories of 
hers, dealing with East Side school life 
among the Russian Jews in New York may 
be found in McClure’s Magazine, vols, 20, 
485; 21, 130; 21, 464 (March, June and 
September, ’03). 

6. How Free Are We? Answers to this question 
by members of the circle (see suggestions 
in Round Table). 


baad 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 


First Two WEEKs— 

1. Map Review of Venezuela. 

2. Roll-call: Oral Reports on Venezuelan cus- 
toms, character of natives, resources, climate. 

3. Paper: Guzman Blanco (see ‘Venezuela,’ 
by Wm. E. Curtis). 

4. Reading: ‘The Last Buccaneer,’’ by Charles 
Kingsley (Ward’s ‘‘English Poets,’”’ voi. IV). 

5. Discussion: The Anglo-Venezuelan Boundary 
Dispute (see ‘*The Colombian and Vene- 
zuelan Republics’? by W. L. Scruggs, also 
Review of Reviews, 12:695, and articles 
in the Nation and North American Review 
in Poole’s Index under this title). 

6. Report: The latest Chapter in the Story of 
Venezuela (Review of Reviews, 27:39, 131-8 
and 339 (January, February, March, ’03) 
also Outlook, 72:959 and 73:412-13). 


SECOND Two WEEKs— 

1. Roll-call: Reports on Colombian customs, 
etc., as in above program. 

- Map Review of Colombia. 

3- Reading: Description of Bogota from ‘‘The 
Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, ‘‘by 
W. L. Scruggs. 

4. Paper: TheStory of Bolivar (see bibliography, 
also ‘The United States and Foreign 
Powers,’’ by W. E. Curtis). 

5. Oral Report: The Story of De Lesseps (see 
encyclopedias, also CHAUTAUQUAN, 16:587; 
Mc Clure’s, 1:83; Atlantic, 76:285). 

6. Sumnaary of the president’s message regarding 
Panama with selections. (The full text of 
message was published in all the leading 
papers of the country, Jan. 4 and 5). 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MARCH READINGS 


COMPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLE”’ 


**RACIAL 


1. Signor Secchi de Casale, at Vineland, N. J 
2. Bryan, Texas, Asti, Cal., and all through tha’ 
state. Truckfarmers near Denver, and Pueblo, 
Colorado, Salt Lake City, Utah, Cheyenne, Wy., 
Memphis Tenn, colonies at Daphne: and Lamberth, 
Ala., and Tontitown, Ark. 3. Aparty in the 
United States active from 1853 until 1856. Its 
main principle was that persons of foreign birth or 
(subsequently) those who had not been twenty-one 
years in the United States, should have no part in 
the government. Its members were called Know- 
Nothings bscause the party being originally organ- 
ized as a secret society, its members professed at 
first to know nothing about it. 4. By requiring 
each Chinese immigrant to pay a tax of $100 and 
allowing no vessel to bring more than one such 
immigrant for fifty tons of tonnage. 5. They 
may not te employed upon any public works. 
6. Victoria, Queensland, New South Wales, Tas- 


mania, West Australia, New Zealand. All of these 
colonies impose a tax upon the Chinese and 
restrict the number of immigrants. 


‘READING JOURNEY IN THE BORDERLANDS OF 
THE UNITED STATES’’ 


1. The larger part of the land is held by the 
state which rents or sells it in small tracts on 
very advantageous terms. 2. It produces half the 
crop of Central America and is surpassed only 
by Brazil and the East Indies. 3. William Walker 
was born in Nashville in 1854. He studied 
medicine in Europe, practised in Philadelphia, 
then became a lawyer in New Orleans and in 
California. He joined the democratic faction in 
Nicaragua in 1855 and with the aid of American 
filibusters and malcontents became dictator, and 
opposition being suppressed, was elected president. 
All Central America was turned against him and in 
1860 his invasion of Honduras led to his capture 
and execution, 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


How differently the poets have sung of labor. 
Hood felt the pressure of English trade conditions 
and he sang “The Song of the Shirt,’ while 
Mrs. Browning voiced ‘‘The Cry of the Children”’ 
against their appalling fate. To Whittier, ‘‘Songs 
of Labor’? meant ‘The Shoemakers,’? ‘Tne 
Fishermen,’”? ‘The Ship Builders,’”’ ‘‘The 
Huskers.’’ Kipling has shown us how men work 
in the engine rcoms of steamers and amid the 
perils of the cattle ship. Morris Rosenfeld sings 
»itifully of the sweat shop, and Lanier appeals in 
his “Symphony”’ to our sense of brotherhood 
which must some day secure to every man 

**A little while 
A little while 
Where Art and Nature sing and smile.” 

The following lines from this exquisice poem of 
Lanier’s will give some suggestion of its beauty, 
But those who can secure tie full poem will hardly 
rest satisfied to let these necessarily brief selec- 
tions complete the poet’s message for them: 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘*THE SYMPHONY’’ 
By Sidney Lanier 


**O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead! 
The time needs heart—’tis tired of head: 
We're all for love,” the violins said. 
“Of what avail the rigorous tale 
Of bill for coin and box for bale? 
Grant thee O Trade! thine uttermost hope: 
Level red gold with blue sky-slope, 
And base it deep as devils grope: 
When all’s done, what hast thou won 
Of the only sweet that’s under the sun? 
Ay, canst thou buy a single sigh 
Oi true love’s least, least ecstasy?”’ 
Then, with a bridegroom’s heart-beats trembling, 
All the mightier strings assembling 
Ranged them on the violins’ side ' 
As when the bridegroom leads the bride, 
And, heart in voice, together cried: 
**VYea, what avail the endless tale 
Of gain by cunning and plus by sale? 
Look up the land, look down the land 
The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 
Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand 
Against an inward-opening door 
That pressure tightens evermore: 
They sigh a monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside leagues of liberty, 
Where Art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody. 
‘Each day, all day’ (these poor folks say), 
‘In the same old year-long, drear-long way, 
We weave in the mil!s and heave in the kilns, 
We sieve mine-meshes under the hills, 
And thieve much gold from the Devil’s bank tills, 
To relieve, O God, what manner of ills?— 
The beasts, they hunger, and eat, and die; 
And so do we, and the world’s a sty; 
Hush, fellow-swine: why nuzzle and cry? 
Swinchood hath no remedy 
Say many men, and hasten by, 
Clamping the nose and blinking the eye. 
But who said once, in the lordly tone, 
Man shall not live by bread alone 
But all that cometh from the Throne? 

Hath God said so? 

But Trade saith No- 
And the kilns and the curt-tongued mills say Go/ 


There’s plenty that can, if you can’t: we know. 
Move out, if you think you’re underpaid. 
The poor are prolific; we’re not afraid; 

Trade is Trade.’ ”’ 


+ * * + + * 


**But oh, the poor! the poor! the poor! 
That stand by the inward-opening door 
Trade’s hand doth tighten ever more, 
And sigh their monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside hills of liberty, 
Where Nature spreads her wild blue sky 
For Art to make into melody! 
Thou Trade! thou king of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways; 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 
Where Art and Nature sing and smile. 
Trade! is thy heart all dead, all deac? 
And kast thou nothing but a head? 
I’m all for heart,’’ the flute-voice said, 
And into sudden silence fied, 
Like as a blush that while ’tis red 
Dies to a still, still white instead. 


* * * * * * 


And then the hautboy played and smiled, 
And sang like any large-eyed child, 
Cool-kearted and all undefiled. 
**Huge Trade!”’ he said, 
**Would thou wouldst lift me on thy head 
And run where’er my finger led! 
Once said a Man—and wise was He— 
Never shalt thou the heavens see, 
Save as a little child thou be.’’ 
Then o’er sea-lashings of commingling tunes 
The ancient wise bassoons, 
Like weird 
Gray-beard 
Old harpers sitting on the high sea-dunes 
Chanted runes: 


* * * * ~ * 


**Life! Life! thou sea-fugue, writ from east to west 
ve, Love alone can pore 
On thy dissolving score 
Of harsh half-phrasings, 
Blotted ere writ, 
And double erasings 
Of chords most fit. 


Yea, Love, sole music-master blest, 

May read thy weltering palimpsest. 

To follow Time’s dying melodies through, 

And never to lose the old in the new, 

And ever to solve the discords true— 
Love alone can do. 


And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ crying, 

And ever Love hears the women’s sighing, 

And ever sweet knighthood’s death-defying, 

And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 

But never a trader’s glozing and lying. 

And yet shall Love himself be heard, 

Though long deferred, though long deferred: 

O’er the modern waste a dove has whirred: 

Music is Love in search of a word.’’ 

—FPoems of Sidney Lanier, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 











ACCOUNTABILITY 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Folks ain’t got no right to censuah othah folks 
about dey habits; 

Him dat giv’ de squir’ls de bushtails made de bob- 
tails fu’ de rabbits. 

Him dat built de gread big mountains hollered out 
de little valleys, 

Him dat made de streets an driveways wasn’t 
shamed to make de alleys. 


We is all constructed diff’ent, d’aint no two of us 
de same; 

We cain’t he’p ouah likes an’ dislikes, ef we’se bad 
we air’t to blame. 

Ef we’se good, we needn’t show off, case you bet 
it aint ouah doin’ 

We gits into suttain channels dat we jus’ cain’t 
he’p pu’suin’. 
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But we all fits into places dat no othah ones could 
l, 

An’ we does the things we has to, big er little, 
good er ill. 

John cain’t tek de place o’ Henry, Su an’ Sally 
ain’t alike; 

Bass ain’t nuthin’ like a suckah, chubain’t nuthin’ 
like a pike. 


When you come to think about it, how: it’s all 
planned out, it’s splendid, 

Nuthin’s done er evah happens, ’dout hit’s some- 
fin’ dat’s intended. 

Don’t keer whut you does, you has to, an’ hit 
sholy beats de dickens,— 

Viney, go put on de kittle, I got one o’ mastah’s 
chickens. 

—From ‘Lyrics of Lowly Life.’’ Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


<= 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


As the Round Table settled down for work, a 
somewhat perturbed looking member from Ohio 
was the first to claim the floor. ‘‘I think,’’ she said, 
‘that a little light upon the subject of debates 
might be a good thing for us. A circle which I 
visited recently was anxious to hold a debate on 
one of the subjects suggested in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
but they seemed utterly at sea as to how to go about 
it. A debate is such a simple affair, that I found 
it hard to believe my few suggestions to them were 
really so valuable as the circle assured me they 
were, and it has occurred to me that there may be 
others in like straits.’’ 

‘I’m glad you brought up this point,’’ replied 
‘‘We are sometimes in danger of 


Pendragon. 
assuming that people have more initiative than is 
really the case. It explains the fact that so many 
good things lapse when the leader is withdrawn. I 
will ask the circle at Yarrus, Missouri, to show us 
how a debate differs from a discussion. I have 


noticed that they have a very business-like way of | 


doing things.’”? ‘*Our plan for debates is this,”’ 
responded the secretary from Yarrus, ‘‘we 
appoint two members to speak on the twe sides. 
The affirmative, of course, opens the debate. 
Then the negative replies. The second speaker on 
the affirmative side then presents his case, inciden- 
tally replying to the leader of the negative. Then 
the second negative speaker follows. Each speaker 
is allowed ten minutes, the warning bell ringing two 
minutes before his time is up. For the second 
series of speeches where each tries to riddle his 
adversaries’ arguments, we allow five minutes and 
then the leader of the affirmative side is allowed an 
extra five minutes to close the argument. We 
usually decide by vote of the circle, but sometimes 
appoint three members to serve as umpires and 
agree on a verdict. A discussion is, of course, 
more informal. We divide the circle into two 


jsides; usually according to their preferences, but, 
of course, if most of those present are pretty gener- 


ally of one mind, we assign certain ones to the 
other side and then we present our views in hit or 
miss fashion and vote at the end as to the best 


arguments.” 


*‘IT_ must confess,’’ remarked a member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, ‘‘that I think some of us 
don’t try quite hard enough to make our meetings 
interesting. I spent a month in an isolated country 
region where the circle had no library. The pro- 
gram committee in arranging for the meeting 
observed various magazine references in the ‘sug- 
gestive programs,’ but at once dismissed them 
saying, ‘of course, we can’t use those.’ It seemed 
to me a shame not to utilize some of these sidelights 
and in glancing over the programs I noticed that 
one reference was to an article on Ireland in the 
Review of Reviews. From the page numbering I 
saw that it was a very full article, and as it was on 
‘Ireland’s Emancipation,’ a subject about which 
most of us knew nothing, I felt sure it would be 
especially timely in view of Mr. Commons’s para- 
graphs on Irish immigration. So I consulted the 
committee and we agreed to tax the members three 
cents apiece, there were tine of them, and buy that 
number of the magazine. It really gave us material 
for a large part of our meeting, for it hada fine map, 
and besides the map review, we had the article 
summarized, selections read from it—and then we 
discussed the Irish character apropos of the state- 
ments in this and in Mr. Commons’s article and of 
our own knowledge of the Irish in this country. 
The circle were so much impressed with this exper- 
iment that they bound the magazine in good stiff 
covers and call it the nucleus of their new library. 
They propose to buy some such help as this each 
month and gradually build up a working library.” 


‘2 


‘Our experience,’’ said the treasurer of the 
Okaw Circle, of Windsor, Illinois, ‘‘is quite in line 


> 
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It sim- 


with this as regards supplementary helps. 
ply means that we look at a subject from several 
points of view and so we understand it and remem- 


ber it better. Our study of ‘Geographic Influences’ 
was made especially interesting with the hep of 
Frye’s School Geography under the leadership of 
Rev. Mr. Sheer of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in our city. We have had most spirited discussions 
over the Racial Composition articles and at our 
‘special meetings’ once a month, our regular meet- 
ings are weekly, we give particular attention to 
some one subject. Our next program of this sort 
will be devoted to Whittier.”’ 


= 


Pendragon now called upon representatives of 
The delegate 
from Steubenville, Ohio, explained that ‘‘Geo- 
graphic Influences’’ had been especially interesting 
to them and that they had secured large maps to 
supplement their study. The Winslow Literary 
Club of Arizona, with seventeen members, stated 
that they were specializing on racial studies and 
labor problems. 

Scipioville, New York, ‘‘ a small country place”’ 
with members quite remote from each other, 
seemed to be in no wise affected by this difficulty. 
They had celebrated holiday week with a banquet, 
had found the ‘‘Concise Atlas’’ very helpful in their 
reading journeys, and were ‘‘progressing finely.’’ 

Tarentum, Pa., reported that during their five 
years, enthusiasm had ebbed and flowed and at 
present was at flood tide. Not only had they 
enjoyed debates and papers of various sorts but as 
some of their number had been to Chautayqua, 
found the files of the summer /era/d most useful. 
For diversion, at New Years they gave a ‘‘silhouette 
social.”” They left the Round Table inthe dark as 
to just how this idea was worked out, but promised 
particulars later. 

The ‘People’s Temple’’ Circle, of Boston, 
Mass., described themselves as a hard working set 
connected with a Having 
adopted the competition plan for the two sections, 
they were all carrying their fair proportion of work 
and though they considered themselves as a circle 
still in ‘* swaddling clothes ’’ evidently had no inten- 
tion of being hampered in their progress when 
ingenuity could devise a way to greater freedom. 


*o* 


‘While we are hearing from Massachusetts ,’’ 
said Pendragon as the Boston member retired, ‘‘we 
ought to have a report from the Fideles Club, of 
Newton. Massachusetts.’’ Whereupon the presid- 
ing genius of the circle, spoke asfollows: ‘* Weare 
working with enthusiasm and if you could know all 
the 'conditions under which our young people 
do their reading, you would appreciate their full 


various circles to report briefly. 


down-town church. 
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One of our number is 
making her books a source of cheer to an invalid 
friend who is almost entirely cut off from society, 
and another sends her CHAUTAUQUAN each monthto 
a little fishing village where books are a luxury. 
Four or five of our 1904 members are planning to 
be at Chautauqua this summer.” ‘This letter 
from Belfast, Maine, is another note from New 
England,’’ added Pendragon. ‘‘The Seaside 
Circle are having a fine year and incidentally keep- 
ing watch over one of the new 1907’s who is read- 
ing all by herself in an isolated town, with the 
Atlantic Ocean all about her.’’ 

‘* Before you leave New England,’’ said a 
**T would like to 
report for the Addison Moore Circle. For various 
reasons, we thought it well to change the name of 
our circle this fall. We are now known as the 
‘Whitney’ Circle in memory of Eli Whitney, the 
famous We have twenty-five in the 
circle and one corresponding member in Vermont 
who sends us frequent reports. 


interest in Chautauqua. 


member from New Haven, 


inventor. 


Some of our mem- 
bers come five miles by trolley to meet with us and 
our attendance is remarkably good. We have 
been having some delightful talks this year on 
American musical composers.”’ 


<= 


**You’ll be interested, I think, in these ‘by-laws’ 
of the Muskogee, Indian Territory, circle year 
book,’’ Pendragon remarked as he turned the pages 
of a little green covered pamphlet. ‘‘I will read 
some of them: 

***The leader shall be the hostess of the preced- 
ing meeting; the duty of the leader shall be to pre- 
pare the program with assigned parts and forward 
the same for publication at least one week before 
the meeting. 

** ‘All members detained from meeting without 
an acceptable excuse shall send written work. 

** ‘There shall be a division of members known 
as corresponding members, such division to be 
unlimited. 

‘* ‘There shall be a division of members known 
as retired members, such division to be unlimited.’ 

‘Under the division membership they classify as 
active members those who are doing full work, 
assyciate members those who are doing part of the 
reading and honorary members those who are grad- 
uates. I notice that the circle is limited to thirty, ° 
so its expansion seems to be within safe lines. ’’ 


<es 


**A letter which I have just received from Mr. 
Francis Wilson,” continued Pendragon, “tells of 
the prosperity of his ‘traveling’ circle which is in 
its fourth year. He says, ‘The studies of this year 
are greatly to our liking, and we are much pleased 


with them.’ As to the Razial Composition of this 
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circle he explains that-three of the members are of 
English, French, and Irish forbears respectively, 
and the fourth member an Italian. 

‘*And now I have especial pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you the secretary of the circle at Augusta, 
Georgia. This circle which is one of the oldest 
clubs in Georgia has been carrying out the spirit of 
our American Year by making some studies of its 
own locality, and I know you will be eager to hear 
the results.”” The Alabama delegate was heartily 
greeted by all present as she took the floor. ‘I’m 
not going to read everything that is in these 
papers,”’ she said, with a reassuring smile, as she 
referred to some sheets of manuscript, ‘‘but I'll 
give you some idea of the results of our last meet- 
ing which we called ‘a touch oflocal color.” One 
of our members reported on the Negro question. in 
our town, and I’ll read you some selections from 
her paper. She says: 

‘« sT think as a rule that we people of Augusta are 
apt to belittle our town and it is only when we have 
occasion to consult statistics and ‘‘take stock,’’ so 
to speak, that we find we have, after all, a rather 
good sort of town. My time being limited I will 
only touch on the advantages and conditions of the 
Negro in this place and my information comes not 
from ‘‘hearsay evidence’’ but from the Census 
Abstract of 1900, the report of the last grand jury, 
and the report of the superintendent of public 
schools. 

‘* «T shall not enter into the private instances of 
old Mammys and Uncles who belong-to the unre- 
constructed past and for whom we have a tender 
feeling of responsibility that as long as they live 
they must be providedfor. True, they are fast dying 
out, but we all have at least one of them among 
our pensioners. And the pity of it all is that as 
they go their places are forever vacant, for the next 
generation is not of the same material. 

‘* ‘However, it is the next generation with which 
we have to deal and beginning with the children, 
I am glad to find that the percentage of Negro 
children attending school in Augusta compares very 
favorably with other cities in different parts of the 
country. Forinstance, Augusta, shows 41.6 per cent 
as against 38.6 in Bridgeport, Conn.; 21.7 in Allen- 
town, Pa.; 41.7 in Davenport, Ia.; 40.3 in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

** ‘The percentage of white children at school in 
Augusta is 45.8 and the relative amounts of school 
taxes paid by white and colored are as .03 by col- 
ored to .97 by the whites. The amount spent on 
Negro public schools as compared with what 
is spent on the whites is as .15 on Negro to .85 on 
whites. This refers to public schools only and of 
the Negro children attending schools only about 
one-half ofthem go to the public schools. Aside 
from these, are the Paine Institute, owned and 
supported by the Southern Methodist Church; the 
Haines Industrial School, supported by subscrip- 





tions and tuition fees, and the Walker Baptist High 
School belonging to the colored Baptist Church and 
supported mainly by tuition. So in the question 
of education we are more than bearing our share 
of the. burden. 

** ‘The mind is not the only thing that requires 
attention and in order to improve the merals of the 
young the Richmond County Reformatory does its 
share toward making good citizens. There are at 
present sixty-four inmates of that institution, fifty- 
eight of whom are colored. For the poor and 
homeless the Richmond County Home opens its 
doors to both races, and about 45 per cent at pres- 
ent are colored. In reference to hospitals it is well 
known that the Lamar Hospital endowed by Mr. 
Lamar for the Negro is as well kept up as the city 
hospital for whites. Among themselves they have 
formed an orphanage for colored children which, 
although managed by them, is practically supported 
by their white friends. 

‘¢ «Every now and then we hear an outcry about 
the “Jim Crow” cars. I have inquired of railroad 
officials and learn that in some cases the same car 
that goes on one trip as a smoking car for white 
men on the next tripis a Jim Crow car for the other 
race exclusively, it being thoroughly cleaned at 
the end of each trip. In other instances the cars 
when ordered are exactly similiar to the cars for 
the white passengers but owing to the general dirt 
and carelessness of the Negro the cars devoted to 
them soon became in a much worse condition than 
the others and then the railroad hears that a great 
discrimination is made against the colored race. 

** “My three minutes are probably up but in 
conclusion I will say that I read so much of what 
is done that ought not to be done toward the Negro 
and again of how we leave undone those things 
that we ought to have done, that it was a most 
satisfying research making me conversant with facts 
that convinced me that at least we of Augusta are 
sweeping well in front of our doorstep. And when 
severe measures are sometimes adopted it is a nec- 
essary part of that same sweeping.’ ”’ 

When the applause which greeted the paper had 
subsided, the Georgia delegate continued, ‘‘Our 
program included some other touches of local color 
also, and really we were quite surprised to find that 
no less than fifteen of our townspeople could lay 
claim to fame. But I will postpone the reading of 
the list till another time.’’ 

“If these Augusta Chautauquans,’’ said Pendra- 
gon, ‘‘have been under the impression until now 
that their town wasn’t all that it should be, I’m 
sure we may all feel encouraged to begin investi- 
gating our local conditions. Some of our towns 
may not be able to boast much in the way of a liter- 
ary pedigree but I suspect that there are few com- 
munities which cannot show some interesting illus- 
trations of ‘racial composition’ and of whole hearted 
efforts to make good Americans out of raw European 
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material. Don’t be satisfied to get things out of 
books alone. Do some first hand work yourselves. 
Let us know what you find. 

*‘One more circle must be heard from before we 
separate’’ he continued, ‘‘the Osceola Circle of 
Iowa.’’ 

“Our pedigree,’’ remarked the delegate mod- 
estly, ‘‘takes us directly back to the old Osceola 
Circle, organized in 1879, and in these twenty-four 
years we’ve had a good deal to do with the events 
which have shaped our community. We have 
twenty-one members, and I have thought the other 
readers and circles might like to try our puzzle 
called ‘The Initials’ which under the inspiration of 
the idea of the ‘Historical Man and Woman,’ one 
‘The Initials’ of 
these paragraphs form the foundation as well as 
the superstructure of English literature.”’ 


7 


THE INITIALS 


of our members worked out. 


1. Certain Frenchmen disguised under a title, 
as a society, offered a bribe to an American em- 
bassy. What was the title? f 

2. That weird night when witches dance in the 
pale light of the stars or ride on broomsticks, he- 
goats, etc., to rendezvous with their master the 
devil. 

3. When Odin banquets, who serves? When 
battles rage they are ‘‘choosers of the slain’’ heroes, 
designating with their spears those doomed to 
death, whose souls they conduct to Valhalla. 

4. For whom dees the Red Cross Knight wage 
valiant fight and slay the dragon in her defense? 

5. A Greek of Alexandria, both astronomer and 
mathematician. He instructed his daughter whose 
fame obscured that of her father. 

6. An altar built in honor of the Celtic Zeus. 
Believed to be the original of the Temple of Apollo 
in the island of the Hyperboreans. 

7. Father and sons held the secret cf making a 
celebrated terra-cotta and founded a school long 
known by their name. 

8. A rhetorician born in Spain, went to Rome 
with Galba, taught oratory there twenty years under 
the patronage of Vespasian. 

9. Living on the mountain heights for six 
months of the year she was reported to be amiable 
and agreeable. Stern and terrible during the other 
six months of the year, inhabiting the lower regions. 
Personifies the seasons. 

10. The chief god in Norse mythology. Source 
of wisdom, patron of culture and of heroes. His 
attendants are two ravens and two wolves. 

11. When his father had made great and noble 
sacrifice to obtain blessedness, this, his son, said: 
**You still have me, father. To whom shall I be 
given?’’ And when he repeated the question his 
father was angry and said, ‘‘to death’’ and slew 
him. He went to the abode of Yama who granted 
him three boons: to be reconciled with his father; 
to seek the sacred sacrificial fire that takes one 
surely to immortaiity; then Yama solved for him 
all doubts about the state of man after death and 
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instructed him as to the nature, duties and destiny 
of the soul. 

12. The name of a ship we are often bidden to 
remember, which sank in a quiet harbor February 
15, 1898. 

13. A Roman general who served under Sulla, 
defeated Mithridates. He was famous for his 
luxurious living and for the splendor of his villas at 
Tusculum and Naples. He wasa collector of books 
and a patron of learning. 

14. A pass between rocky cliffs on the road be- 
tween Sardis and Smyrna. Herodotus records that 
a conqueror caused two images to be cut in the 
rock over either side of the pass to proclaim his 
victories and upon them he inscribed: ‘‘I won this 
land by my shoulders.’’ 

15. A noted physician in England who received 
many honors one hundred years ago. Parliament 
made him a grant of ten thousand pounds sterling 
to show its appreciation of his discovery for the 
benefit of suffering humanity. 

16. A female deity in Egyptian mythology on 
whose statue was inscribed these words: ‘I am 
that which is, has been and shall be,—my veil no 
one has lifted.” 

17. A German critic and poet who had Goethe 
for his patron at Weimar. It was said his learning 
was like a fruitful vine laden with clusters of lus- 
cious fruit. A complete edition of his works pub- 
lished at Stuttgart comprises twenty volumes. 

18. The name of a street in the parish of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, noted as the abode of ‘“‘the 
writers of trashy pamphlets and broadsides who 
became the butts for the wits of their time.”’ 

19. A woman of England, a philanthropist and 
leader in much needed reforms who died in 1845 
but her work is carried on by her followers. 

20. Meaning ‘‘happy’’ or ‘‘victorious.’? Mother 
of a great and worthy teacher whose history is 
found in the New Testament. 

21. An Italian poet whose portrait by Giotto 
was found on the wall of the Bargello at Florencer 
His opinions so closely resemble those of Roge. 
Bacon that he is believed to have studied theology 
at Oxford and Paris while his knowledge of the lib- 
eral arts was obtained at Padua and Bologna. He 
was born in 1265. 

22. An Anglo-Saxon poet to whom was given a 
command in a dream, to sing, ‘‘the beginning of 
created things.’’ He is celebrated as a saint on 
the 11th of February and is called the father of 
Angle-Saxon letters. 

23. An ancient city of Babylon in which was 
built a temple of seven stories in the shape of a 
pyramid. It was called the ‘*Eternal House’’ and 
on it was inscribed, ‘‘The seven spheres of heaven 
and earth.’’ The ruins of this ‘‘Eternal House’”’ 
now form an imposing mound near the city of 
Babylon. 

24. Hisnamealone has been found at Olympia— 
his sculptures have all been lost. Yet he was the 
teacher of three of the most famous sculptors of the 
fifth century, B. C. He devoted himself to the 
teaching of the structure and proportion of the per- 
fect athlete rather than the graceful and sympathetic 
figures of the Ionic school. The work of his pupils 
alone proclaim his honor: his name lives through 
them. 
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CONCISE ATLAS 


Prepared Especially for 
Reference Work with 


A Reading Journey 


In the Borderlands of the United States 


Beginning in the September Chautauquan. 


This latest of the famous Chautauqua Reading Journeys which have delighted so many readers is com- 
prised of descriptive tours through the possessions of many of our most interesting neighbors. 


uebec British Columbia British Honduras 
ewfoundland Northwest Territories Guatemala 
Prince Edward Island Alaska Salvador 
Nova Scotia Hawaii Nica: a 
New Brunswick Philippines Costa Rica 
Ontario Mexico Panama 
Manitoba Cuba and Porto Rico Colombia 
Venezuela 


The Concise Atlas will be of great assistance to every reader, and add much to the profit and pleasure to 
be had from the study of these countries. It contains a map of every country visited. 


Fifteen Full-Page Maps Printed in Colors 


With much valuable information regarding the characteristics of each country, the people, climate, 
products, etc. 


Handy Size — Perfectly Printed — Absolutely Correct 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


Postage Prepaid. 
Address, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Mr. Frank Norvsis is beyend a doubt versatile 
and virile. ‘‘The Responsibilities of a Novelist, 
and other Essays’’ are the latest proof in print. 
These informal discussions on literary matters are 
(within their proper field) on all sorts of subjects 
and written in all sorts of moods. Some, like that 
which gives the book its title, are serious, elevated 
and .actuated by deep moral feeling. Some, such 
as ‘‘Fiction Writing- as a Business,’’? and ‘‘The 
Volunteer Manuscript,’’ are humorously didactic. 
Some are soundly and sanely critical; some are 
mere genial gossip; some are whoily speculations. 
The common quality of them all is their abounding 
vitality. There is absoluteiy nothing of the aca- 
demic in them; at times their freedom of style 
approaches recklessness. Their tone is rather that 
of spoken discourse, of a man talking to a friend— 
or an amanuensis—than of laborious and polished 
writing; and their contents has the same character, 
for the papers invariably suggest much, and never 
exhaust their subjects. For readers who are inter- 
ested in the tendencies underlying modern litera- 
ture there is a good deal of food for thought on the 
thirty odd subjects which Mr. Norris touches up in 
this book of lively essays. P. H. B. 

[‘‘The Responsibilities of a Novelist.’’ By 
Frank Norris. $1.25. New York: Doubleday 
Page & Co. | 

Happiness, for which all men strive, is an elusive 
thing, beyond the command of any one, yet easily 
to be secured by simple means. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, in ‘‘The Quest of Happiness,”’ 
holds ‘that the supreme end of life is not the mere 
getting of thoge good things named lands, gold, 
offices or honors, nor the pursuit of those knowl- 
edges and accomplishments that are named culture, 
but rather that happiness means the blessedness 
that comes through obedience to those laws of 
God that portray His will and image forth His 
character.’’ He discusses happiness as latent in 
trouble and suffering, happiness in work, in the 
home, in books, and in many other of man’s rela- 
tions with his fellows or the world at large. _Per- 
haps one of the most interesting chapters is that 
devoted to the enemies of happiness, ‘‘Hurry, 
Worry and Debt.*’ The entire book is very read- 
able, being free from didacticism and ‘‘preaching.’’ 

Cc. Cc. T. 

{The Quest of Happines.s’” By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. 5% x 73%. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.] 

The announcement of a new book on Hawthorne 
is sure to attract the attention of a wide circle of 
readers; for few writers have possessed a more 
engaging personality than the author of ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’? and ‘‘The Marble Faun.”’ The 


elemert ‘of mystery which prevaded all his work 
seemed to extend in a measure to Hawthorne him- 





self, and his friends ascribe to him an elusive 
spiritual quality which was one of his greatest 
charms. It is a pleasure to know that this new 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Hawthorne and His Circle, ’’ is 
the work of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who here sets 
down his personal reminiscences of the friends of 
his childhood. Many details of the narrative 
which relates to his father are here published for 
the first time. We look. at Hawthorne and his 
friends through the eyes of a boy, and realize 
something of the atmosphere which they created 
for him. Yet these boyish recollections are 
naturaliy seen through the medium of a man’s 
appreciation of their influence; the result is a 
fascinating volume, no formal biography but an 
unconventional narrative in which the grave and 
the gay are closely blended so vividly that for the 
time beiag we live among the scenes which he 
describes. K. F. K. 


[‘‘ Hawthorne and His Circle.’’ By Julian 
Hawthorne. $2.25. -New York: Harper Bros. ] 


The sad and almost tragic end of Robert Morris, 
the financier of the American Revolution, has 
caused no little discussion upon the question of 
his martyrdom to the cause. His papers have 
been withheld until recently, but are now in the 
possession of the Library of Congress. Mr. E. P.- 
Oberholtzer, a Philadelphia newspaper writer, has 
had access to them and in his new ‘‘Life of Robert 
Morris”’ shows that the financial reverses of Morris, 
which ultimately placed him in Prune Street prison 
for debt, were the result of speculation and not of 
aiding the American cause twenty years before. 
This. is the only book on Morris available for the 
general reader, arid it is acceptably written. 

E. E. S. 


[‘‘Robert Morris.’’ By Ellis P. Oberholtzer, 
Ph. D. $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


Ever since Ernest Thompson Seton showed us 
the human quaiities of the wood folk in his ‘* Wild 
Animals I Have Kuown,” nature’s great menagerie 
has possessed a new charm for us, and the literature 
of the wild woods finds an ever-widening circle of 
readers. Naturally the progressive schools have 
been quick to utilize this important. addition tc 
their equipment for nature study and it is not sur- 
prising that a ‘‘ Wood Folk Series ’’ of readers has 
already reached its fourth volume which is entitled 
** Wood Folk at School.’? The author states in 
his preface that the knowledge gzined by the wild 
creatures is the result of three factors: instinct, 
training and experience. In the fascinating 
chapters on ‘* What the Fawns Must Know, ”’ ‘The 
Partridges’ Roll Cail,” etc., we are introduced 
to the little children of the woods and watch with 
delight their evolution into self-reliant maturity. 
Mr. Charles Copeland has added to the attractive- 
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ness of the book by his illustracions of critical 
moments of the lives of the woodfolk. The happy 
boy or girl who is destined to read ‘* Wood Folk at 
School”’ is to be congratulated. K. F. K. 


[‘*Wood Folk at School.’? By William J. 
Long. Boston: Ginn & Co.] 

A practical manual for both teacher and pupil is 
the suggestive little book, ‘‘How to Make School 
Gardens,’’ by H. D. Hemenway, director of the 
Hartford School of Horticulture. The volume is 
based on actual experience and is aimed to meet 
the practical needs of the leaders in educational 
progress who are, in increasing numbers, making 
garden work the basis of all nature study. 


; L. EB. V. 
[‘*How to Make School Gardens.”” By H. D. 
Hemenway. Illustrated in tint. 5 x 8. $1.00 


net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 

“It is emphatically untrue that the achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century has been less in 
art than in science.’’ This is the text of 
Charles Waldstein’s very thought-provoking essay, 
‘Art in the Nineteenth Century,”’ originally deliv- 
ered as a lecture at Cambridge University and now 
published in book form. One cannot help being 
impressed, while reading this well-worked out 
thesis, that the nineteenth century was really in 
need of such a defense as Mr. Waldstein’s. The 
book is a new and helpful sidelight on the consid- 
eration of the present age and it may be fully 
admitted that the writer proves his main conten- 
tion, ‘‘The nineteenth century was the age of 
artistic expansion.”’ L. E. V. 

[‘‘Art in the Nineteenth Century.’”? By Charles 
Waldstein. 4x7. 60 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. ] 

“Tales of Ogre, Knight and Elf’’ collected in 
**The Crimson Fairy Book’’ from Hungary, Russia, 
Servia, Roumania, Sicily, Finland, Iceland, Japan, 
Tunis, Portugal, and the shores of the Baltic, are 
pleasing proof that ‘‘all mankind loves a lover.’’ 
Less than half a dozen of these wondrous stories 
from a long time ago lack the beautiful maiden and 
masterful hero who lived haprily ever after. Truly 
we may say of this and like volumes, 


“They are the key to wizard wiles, 
The guide-books to enchanted isles,” 


and may believe that many of those who are old and 
very wise will delight in this ‘treading journey 
through the borderlands”’ of the unreal and impos- 
sible. E. G. R. 

[‘*The Crimson Fairy Book.’’ Edited by Andrew 
Lang. With colored plates and other illustrations 
by H. J. Ford. $1.60. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. ] 

A nice tale from Kate Douglas Wiggin’s pen is 
always heartily welcomed and eagerly read. The 
story of ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’’ is bright, 
viyacious, entertaining, and bracing as well. The 
little child with the thin, colorless face and ‘‘eyes 
that glowed like two stars, their dancing lights half 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


hidden in lustrous darkness,’’ interests one from 
the very beginning. She is invited to leave her 
mother and the ‘‘farm that is away off from every- 
wheres”’ and the six brothers and sisters whom she 
has helped to bring up, and to make her home with 
two maiden aunts of the Puritan type. Her school 
experiences and trials at home keep the impetuous, 
sensitive, conscientious child busy trying to con- 
trol her temper, and although she never becomes 
painfully good (for which we are thankful), she 
does learn self-control and a sweet thoughtfulness 
for others. The last chapter leaves her on the 
threshold of womanhood and contains a faint hint 
of a sequel to follow. All who have learned to 
love Rebecca will wish that it may not be long 
delayed. “FP: Me HA. 


[‘*Rebecca, of Sunnybrook Farm.’’ By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and & Co. ] 


** The Golden Windows, ’’by Laura E. Richards, 
is a refreshing little book of morality stories, cast in 
the form which Zsop loved and which long since 
made him the friend of the whole race. In these 
charming little modern fables, the author has 
selected her actors from everyday people, but the 
Play Angel and other useful accessories occasion- 
ally take an important part. The fables are, as 
might be expected, ‘‘for old and young,”’ and a 
happy feature of the collection is that at times one is 
not sure whether the moral best fits the parents or 
the children. The method of telling is one of the 
charms of the book, for the author’s originality is 
delightfully shown in the quaint and unexpected 
turns which the stories take. The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated with half-tones by Arthur E. 
Becher, and the initial letters for each chapter have 
been wrought out with artistic effect by Julia R. 
Richards. K. F. K. 

[ ‘*The Golden Windows.’? By Laura E. 
Richards. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 

A charming story, equally suggestive to mothers 
and little daughters, is ‘‘The Mislaid Uncle.’”” A 
small girl of eight years is sent across the country 
from the Pacific coast to Baltimore as an express 
parcel, while her mother sails to the Orient to care 
for the sick husband and father in the Philippines. 
The child’s brave, sweet spirit and dainty ways win 
the devotion of her traveling companions as well as 
of the rich and crusty old bachelor whom she mis- 
takes for the uncle that she had never seen. The 
lost relative is duly found, and the ‘‘old Uncle Joe’’ 
and the ‘‘new Uncle Joe’’ are mutually attracted, 
while the little maid makes everybody happy all 
around, readers included, by choosing to stay 
where she is most needed. The drawings are 
admirable, and add not a little to the attractiveness 

of the book. F. M. H. 


[‘‘The Mislaid Uncle.”’ By Evelyn Raymond. 
Illustrated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.] 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 
HALL & RUCKEL, new york 





dence. They have never 

failed—won't fail now. 

Sold by all dealers. 

1904 Seed Annual 

postpaid, free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich 








An Insurance Company for Americans, 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica confines its operations within the boundaries of 
the United States, contrary to the practice of most 
big American companies, which have large busi- 
ness abroad. That it is not necessary to go abroad 
in order to be eminently successful is abundantly 
clear from the record of The Prudential, especially 
that for the year 1903, the figures for which have 
just been published. 

The Prudential wrote and placed during the 
last year no less than $293,000,000 new life insur- 
ance, an amount which has never been equaled 
by any other company when of the same age, nor 
by the Prudential itself in any former year. It has 
over five millions of policies in force, and fur- 
nishes life insurance protection for more than one 
million families. 

The Prudential, it is proper to state, was the 
pioneer in the matter of prompt payment of claims; 
it was the forerunner of better times for the thrifty 
industrial classes, and the prodigious success which 
it has now achieved is a proof that its popularity 
is well deserved. Write to the Home Office of the 
Company, Newark, N. J., for information con- 
cerning its policies, which furnish guaranteed pro- 
tection to the family as well as dividends to the 
policy-holder. 
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‘MARDI GRAS. 


New Orleans and Mobile 
ONE FARE 


PLUS 25c. 
ROUND TRIP 
- VIA - 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


ROUTE 


ICKETS on sale February 9th to 15th, 
inclusive, final limit February 20th. 
Upon payment of fifty cents and 

deposit of ticket with Joint rr at New 
Orleans or Mobile, limit will extended 
until March 5th, 1904. 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES. 
-- FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS - - 
CHAS. W. ZELL, D. P. A., 
Cincinnati. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati. 
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The Greatest Time Saver 
Any Man Can Buy 


















































And It’s Free to You 


With Your Name on It 


But we are getting ahead of our story. This little box of 
cards is called the Perpetual Reminder. “‘Worth forty-seven 
igeonholes,” as one user says, and any number of note books. 

laced on yourdesk it is a receptacle for all the miscellaneous 
matters—all the memoranda —now scattered about the office, 
It is a complete desk and _ card system, It has guide 
cards by months and days and a quantity of fine, heavy linen two 
by five inch record cards, The cards are in an ingenious vellum 
-covered board box—ingenious because of a peculiar arrange- 
ment which keeps the TO-DAY cards always to the front, and 
the guide cards always in sight. On the front of the handsome 
box is your name embossed in gold letters. The other fellows 
in the office will soon see the great value of the Perpetual 
Reminder, and they might “borrow” if it weren't for your name 
staring them in the face. 

The way to get the Perpetual Reminder for nothing is through 
SYSTEM, System is essential to business success. And so is 
SYSTEM, the agazine. It 
tells every month the new 
business tricks that save time—all 
the little office wrinkles that save 
worry. Through SYSTEM you 
can learn all that any one can 
— tell you about system and 

usiness methods. Ninety-six or 
more pages monthly, cramful of 
business ideas for YOU. The 
regular reading of SYSTEM will 
solve your business perplexities— 
but if it does not, SYSTEM has a 
staff of experts—practical business 
men—who will answer your ques- 
tions gladly and cheerfully and 
promptly. This service will cost 
you not one single penny—if you 
are a subscriber to SYSTEM. 
The price of SYSTEM is two 
dollars a year. It is worth a great 
deal more than that to any alert man with his eyes on the 
main chance, 

The president of alarge lumber company says: 

“It isabsolutely necessary to usin the conduct of our business 
to have before us such information as SYSTEM gives. Our 
entire office system has been made up from suggestions contained 
in your publication.” 





Special Offer to Chautauquan Reader: 


We said the Perpetual Reminder would cost you nothing. 
Here is the way. Send us two dollars for a year’s subscription 
to SYSTEM and we will send you, ex | 
cost prepaid,a Perpetual Reminder wit 
your name in gold on the front. Write 
your name and address in the white space 
opposite; tear out this advertisement and 
mail it tous. Write plainly,so that we 
will make no mistake in setting your name. 
Inclose the money and we will enter you 
as asubscriber—send you an expert con- 
sultation certificate, entitling you to free 
advice—and ship you the Reminder. Act 
at once. We have only a few of the 
Reminders on kand,and we believe they 
will be snapped up inahurry. ACT. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
914 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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E. D. HILL, ‘Boom 441 Continental Bk. Bldg,, St, Louis, Me. 





is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 
ommends you,thatis more, Ours 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse,N.Y. Recommends 


12.00 PER WEEK. 
It you have a small space in your cellar, garden or roof, you 
can make $12 per week working for us. NO CANVA 
ING and NO OUTFIT NEEDED. The work will take 
about ONE HOUR PER DAY. We buy the result of 
your work FOR CASH. Work can be done by LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN. Full i i and for 
one year sent on receipt of addressed envelope. 

ae €O0-OPERATIVE PRODU 


co., 
Dept. I, 111 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 























Benet | mena 
DISCOUNTS. ‘Address Mit, ORAWEe” 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. BE, GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


A Chance to Make .Money. 


I have been selling Perfumes for the past slx months. 1 make 
them myself at home and sell to friends and neighbors. Have 
made $710. Everybody buys a bottle. 

I first made it for my own use only, but the curiosity of 
friends as to where I p d such exquisi ors, prompted me 
to sell it. I clear from $25 to $35 per week. 1 do not canvass; 
people come and send to me for the perfumes. Any intelligent 
person can do as well as Ido. For 42 cents in stamps I will send 
you the formula for — all kinds of perfumes and a sample 
bottle prepaid. I will also help you get started in business. 

MARTHA FRANCIS, 

11 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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we offer a good heavy 36-inch width 
Granite Carpet, New floral designs; red, 
or wine background with handsome 


AT 27c. A YAR 


eontrasting colors. We wi'l send FREE our complete 
& catalogue of everything in Brussels, Velvet, Axminster; alse all wool 
and half wool Ingrains and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs, ete. 
CARPET SAMPLES SENT UPON 
APPLICATION, 


STEWART BROTH 
Columbus, O 
N. High 
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IT SAVES MONEY, TIME AND NERVOUS ENERGY 


The Comptometer 


does the work of five human brains; does not get tired or have 
nervous prostration. ITS RESULTS ARE INFALLIBLE 
when = learn how to use it; it is simple, ADDS, SUB- 
TRACTS, MULTIPLIES and DIVIDES automatically by 
simply touching keys—one motion, no lever tooperate. Processes 
so quick, permits the handling of accounts not otherwise profit- 
able. ‘Thousands in use. Write for trial offer. ‘‘Mechanical 
Arithmetic’’ is interesting reading; it is free. 

PRICE - $125.00 


FELT & TARRANT MFG, CO., 2-56 Illinois St, Chicago, Ml, U.S. A. 























Good Work 


and lots of it, today and every day, 
when you use the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, New es 
































We've made good boats and ma- 
chinery for thany years. 


a3 used exclusively at the WORLD'S 

» 4 Farr because investigation con- 

vinced the most exacting officials 
of their superiority. 

Look the matter up for yourself 
Automobile Boats and 
Engines. 
>} Everything from a canoe to the 

- 100 foot crui: 













r. 

| Our quarterly publication, “THE 
4 Lavnon’’ is full of matter inter- 
=} esting to boat owners and pros- 
A tives. Its free for the asking. 
: Catalogue mailed for the pos 
7 age 0c. 

| Truscott Boat Mfg. Co, 
St. Joseph; Mich.,'U. S.A 








CHAUTAUQUA ADDRESSES 





A Secret in Education Labor and Capital 
By Bishop John H. Vincent By Senator M. A. Hanna 
Bishop Vincent's return to Chautauqua after several This magnificent address was one of the great events of 
years’ absence and his enthusiastic reception by the great the season at Chautauqua. Thoroughly non-partisan, fair 
di that li d to this address will long be remem- and unbiased, it is a noteworthy contribution to the literature 
bered by those who heard it. The booklet contains ahand- ofthe great problem. Authorized edition, containing a new 
some half-tone of the speaker. and very fine portrait of Senator Hanna, 


This series of booklets will be uniform in size and binding and preserve in a very attractive 
form much of great value to Chautauquans, 


PRICE 10 CENTS A COPY, POSTPAID. 
Address CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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INDEXED POCKET MAPS. 


England 


AND 


Russia. 


In response to many 
inquiries and orders from 
C. L. S. C. readers for 
reliable maps of Eng- 
land and Russia we 
have arranged to supply 
maps of either country 
at a special price of 
20 cents each, postage 
prepaid. The maps are 
21x28, handsomely 
printed in colors with 
index of Cities, Rivers, 
Mountains, Lakes, etc., 
and put up in conveni- 
ent pocket form. 


Address all orders to 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN PRESS, 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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GOOD ENGLISH PAYS © 


Do you know that Marshall Field & Co. pay their 
cmpleyes $l for every error in English one of them 
fin m any of the printed matter issued by the 
house? Nowadays nothing hurts a man’s presti, 
with the educated like careless English. Moreover, the 
best correspondents are no longer willing to write 
their letters in the time-worn commercial m of 
half-iutelligible commercial phrases. A~ good letter, 
business or social, should be simple, smooth, easy, 
winning, like the voice of a good salesman. 

— The man who will 
; help you is Sherwin 
Cody. He has an 
international reputation 
as an expert on English 
for business men, and 
now has put his pri- 
vate lessons into four 
handy little volumes 
(time-savin size) — 
seven comp) ete courses, 
Word Study, Grammar, 
Punctuation, Composi- 
tion, Business Letter 
Writing, Story Writ- 
ing, Creative Composi- 
tion, hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for 
$15 to $25 for each 
separate course, These 
books contain every- 
thing that will help 
you, nothing that is 
Better than a dictionary, because they teach a 














mere lumber. 
man to be his own dictionary. 

Business Managers —Severa] large wholesale houses have 
introduced Mr. Cody's books and personal criticism of English 
service to all their clerks who write letters, from the merest 
stenographer to the most experienced correspondent. It pays. 


Credit Men.—Here isa pointfor you. You are not too old to 
learn yourself, and you will find that the credit of your house 
willimprove wonderfully if you see that every letter that goes 
out is the best. 

Young Business Men.—If you want the touch, the snap, the . 
tone of **words that win’’ in the business world, go to the man 
who is both a scholar and a master of straight-from-the-shoulder 
business English. His little books should be your daily 
companions. 

Advertisement Writers—Y ou can't afford to let mistakes creep 
into your work, The only way to avoid errors is to have a good 

efe work ly at hand, 

Correspondents.—Don't write the time-worn commercial 
jargon, but get out of your rut by getting the knack of writers 
who are masters, Mr. Cody has a simple easy method in his 
“Composition”’ book. 

Stenographers.--The only way 
to get a better salary is to 
improve your English. Keep Mr. 
Cody's books at your elbow and 
in six months you will be worth 
twice what you are now and you 
@ill get it, too. 


$5.00 for $3.00 


This set of four books, contain- 
ing seven complete home study 
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SYSTEM, the magazine, $2.00 Bee fo} Ee 
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Both—the books and the m 
zine—will be sent, prepaid, for 
$3.00 if your order is sent on the 
white space below—$s if not. 

System is essential to business success. 
And so is SYSTEM, the magazine. It 
tells every month all the new business 
tricks that save time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry. Through 
SYSTEM you can learn all that any one 
can possibly tell you about system and 
business methods. Ninety-six or more 

ages monthly, cramful of business ideas 

or YOU. The regular reading of SYS- 
TEM will solve your business perplexities— 
but if it does not SYSTEM re staff of 
experts—practical busi men who will 
answer your questions free. Subscripti 

$2.00 per year. 

Tear off and mail with $3.00 at our risk 
to 


SYSTEM, 914 First Nat. Bank Bldg., CHICACO. 


The Monthly Magazine for the Man of Affairs 





and Address Here— 
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